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It was Plympton, and not Plymouth, at which happen- 
ed the Declaration of Independence, mentioned in the 
ReeisTeR of the 11th inst. 

In the next number we intend to conclude all that we 
shall give of the debate in the senate on ‘‘executive pa- 
tronage”’—to wit, the speeches of Messrs. Webster and 
Grundy, and some brief sketches of two or three others. 
The debate is one that will be often referred to hereafter; 
and, if not interesting, at present, our readers will be 
thankful to us, a year or two hence, that we have made 
so extensive a record of it. It has extended to a greater 
length than we designed, though still imperfect—but 
our desire was to give a fair, and full, view of the sub- 
ject—the ultimate disposition of which has already been 
registered. 

The Washington rail road was opened for public tra- 
vel a short distance beyond Bladensburg, on Monday 
last—and the rate of going was twenty miles an hour. It 
will soon be completed—the iron having arrived, and 
the chief thing required is to lay it down. 

Captain Read, of the navy, who was recently tried in 
Baltimore on certain charges preferred by midshipman 
Wilson, has been sentenced to suspension from the ser- 
vice for one year. The sentence has been approved by 
the president. 

We find the following particulars in the Army and 
Navy Chronicle: 

Captain Read, of the navy, was tried upon five distinct char- 
ges, each having three specifications. 

Charge first. Conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle- 
man. 

Second. Oppression. 

Third. Cruelty. 

Fourth. Scandalous conduct. 

Fifth. Violation of the 30th article of the act for the better 
government of the navy of the United States. 

Upon the first charge, the court found him “guilty under the 
charge itself of conduct unbecoming an officer, but not guilty of 
that part which charges iiim with conduct unbecoming a gen- 
Ueman.”? 

The court also found him guilty of the second and fifth char- 
ges; guilty of all the specifications of the third and fourth char- 
ges, but not guilty of the charges themselves. ‘*Upon this find- 
ing the court do hereby sentence the accused, captain George 
C. Read, to be suspended from the service of the United States 
for one year.?? 

This decision was made by the court on Ist July, and the 
feutence approved by the navy department on the 20th. 


Mr. Livingston’s speech at the public dinner given to 
him at New York will be found in our pages. It will be 
read with interest. 

On Saturday last, according to previous arrangements, 
he dined at Philadelphia, with a large company. He 
was addressed by Mr. Dallas, preparatory to the follow- 
ing toast—to which he responded: 

Our eminent and honored guest, Edward Livingston—Whose 
high career of philanthropy, jurisprudence, statesmanship, di- 
plomacy and all-pervading republicanism, has ameliorated the 
condition of man, exalted his native country, and secured for 
himself universal affection and imperishable fame—health, hap- 
piness and a heartfelt welcome to her cherished citizen and 
dauntless defender, is the approving acclamation of united 
America! 

This toast was also given, and may shew the character 
of the feast— 

The senate of the United States—May the calm but resistless 
power of popular opinion, speedily reinstate its true representa- 
uve character, and forever banish from its walls the inquisito- 
rial practices of party proscription and violence. 

We mentioned, a short time ago, a discovery con- 
eerning artificial stone, which, it seems, can be made of 
any size, or shape, or dimensions—perfectly water tight, 

¢. but without referring to the residence of the artist. 
The address is to “‘“Mr. Parker, 107 Amos street, New 

Vor. XLVIN—Sie. 26. 


York, where he hasa_ house built, 18 or 20 feet high, 
with all its doors, pillars, and portico, &c, as though 
they were of cast iron! He is about to erect a row of 
like edifices, at South Hempstead, L. I. It is said they 
will be more durable than ‘*Boston granite’’"—but that is 
yet to be ascertained! 


It is believed that the whole of the testimony, (with 
the speeches of the counsel in the case), concerning the 
wills of John Randolph, will be published. 

**By his first will dated in 1821 all his negroes are emancipa- 
ted, and he devises for their use two farms, the Bushy Forest 
and Lower Quarter estates, which he directs his executors to 
sell, the proceeds to be applied for their benefit. The residue 
of his estate is given to judge Leigh. lam told that the two 
farms are valued at $100,000 and that the bequest to judge Leigh 
is of equal amount. Bishop Meade of North Carolina, and 
Francis 8S. Key, esq. of Washington, are the executors. 

‘*After his return from Russia he made another will dated in 
January, 1832, and the question to be tried relates to his state 
of mind at the time of making it. The bulk of his estate is 
given to a minor named Bryan, a son of the testator’s niece and 
grandson of judge Coulter, of Va. In the event of the death of 
Mr. Bryan, the property to go to the first son of Henry St. 
George Tucker, and if he should die without issue, to judge 
Tucker’s second son. Judge Leigh receives a legacy under 
this will of 6 or 7,000 dollars. The will contains some other 
small bequests. 

‘*Both wills being properly executed, the first, it would seem, 
is void, unless some good objection exists to the last will. All 
the presumptions of law are in favor of its validity, until the 
contrary appears, so that the laboring oar is thrown upon those 
who set up the first will. They contend that Mr. Randolph 
was insane at the time of making the last will, and a great deal 
of evidence has been offered to the court to sustain this point.’’ 

* ” * * * * * 

‘*A great many of his letters were read to the court, some of 
them written with great beauty and elegance, and when read, 
drew forth the admiration of the auditors. One of his letters 
was quite singular. It is written to an old man, a neighbor of 
his, requesting him to come round and pray for him, complain- 
ing that he was under the influence of the devil, who appeared 
to him in a peculiar manner—I believe in the shape of a mulat- 
to girl and a bottle of Champaigne.”’ ‘ 

Distinguished counsel were employed on both sides, 
who argued the cause with great abilitv. They conclud- 
ed on Saturday last, and on Monday the court admitted 
the last will, that of 1832, to probate. It is said to be 
written with great perspicuity. No evidence was exa- 
mined to sustain Mr. Randolph’s competency to make a 
will. 

A correspondent of the Petersburg Intelligencer, states 
that judge Leigh relinquished all interest in both wills 
that he might become a competent witness in favor of 
that made in 1821, by which the slaves were emancipat- 
ed—an object which Mr. R. had then greatly at heart, 


and enjoined judge Leigh to aid in consummating. 





Eerrr. The London correspondent of the ‘*Baltimore 
Gazette”’ represents the country as reduced to the very 
extreme of wretchedness and poverty; in the cities and 
towns all commerce completely stagnated; the plague 
raging with unabated fury, and with a certainty of its con- 
tinuance for other two months. In Alexandria it has al- 
ready carried off one-third of the population; for the last 
month the deaths have averaged 500 a day, even aceord- 
ing to the published bulletins, but it is believed that the 








real numbers greatly exceed that. The consuls have all 
deserted their post, and betaken themselves to the hills, 
with the exception of col. Campbell, upon whom the go- 
vernment has thrown the additional task of superintend- 
ing the transmission of the Indian mails through this 
country, and whose multiplied duties compel him to keep 
his post in defiance of all danger. The poche, after two 
months residence in the upper country, has returned to 
Shaubia, and will finish his quarantine here. He is re- 
presented of late as enfeebled in body and mind, but 
without any truth I believe, although in the present state 





of the country, there is enough to shake the nerves of any 
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ordinary man. 


The deaths by the plague yesterday were 
760. 


GENERAL HARRISON AND THE VICE PRESIDENCY. The 
**Cincinnati Whig,” says—A great number of the whig 
papers throughout the country, have recommended the 
name of general Harrison to be run as vice president, on 
the ticket designating Mr. Webster for president. 

Now, we are authorised by general Hurrison himself, 
to say, that this disposition of his name is made without 
his consent, and that he is firmly resolved not to permit 


his name to be run as vice president on that ticket or any 
other ! 





Tue American Institute, of the city of New York, 
will hold its eighth anniversary fair in that city at Niblo’s 
spacious establishment, No, 576 Broadway, on Friday 
and Saturday the 16th and 17th of October next. On 
Monday the 19th, the judges will examine the articles for 
premiums. 

The preparations for this exhibition, say the managers, 
satisiv them that the coming anniversary will afford the 
most cheering evidence of our rapid progress in the arts, 
by a more = display of the extent and perfection of 
American skill and industry, than has ever before been 
exhibited in that city; as well in the household depart- 
ments of industry, as in those of the workshops and the 
larger manufactories. 

The objects of the American Institute, under its char- 
ter, are broad and multifarious, embracing agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures and the arts, throughout the 
United States. Space has accordingly been provided, 
suitable for a great number of bulky productions, natural 
and artificial. 

‘lhe exhausting effects of our importations of woollens, 
eottons and silks, amounting to nearly thirty millions of 
dollars per annum, render their increased home produc- 
tion extremely desirable. With a view to this, the quan- 
tity of broad-cloths presented for competition for the 
first premium, will be required to be not less than fifty 
yards; and cassimeres not less than one hundred yards. 
And in the awarding of premiums on cotton and silk 
goods, some regard will also be had to the quantity. 

Inventors of curious and useful machines are particu- 
larly invited to exhibit their operations. These moving 
evidences of mechanical genius impart life and entertain- 
ment to the scenes. 

The ladies at all our former fairs have contributed 
largely to render the display interesting. ‘he managers 
rely in full confidence on their continued favors. 

atriotic individuals—friends of American industry, 
and distinguished characters in this and other states—are 
invited to attend the exhibition, and give their accustom- 
ed countenance and support to an institution that has for 
so many years exerted its influence to stimulate industry, 


and establish, on a durable basis, the independence of our 
country. 





THE VOTE BY BALLOT. From the New Bedford Mer- 
cury. Inthe British house of commons on the 2d of 
June a resolution was offered by Mr. Grote, in pursuance 
of previous notice, proposing that henceforward the 
votes at elections for members of parliament shall be 
taken by secret ballot. On this motion there was an 
elaborate debate, in the course of which several members 
took occasion to allude to the practice of the vote by bal- 
lot in this country. In these allusions a degree of igno- 
rance is exhibited of the manner of conducting elections 
in this country, which could hardly have been expected 
from men professing to derive instruction from this 
source. For example, Mr. Barlow How made the fol- 
lowing remark. 

*‘Now with respect to America, the greatest instances of bri- 
bery and corruption ever recorded were in America. Yes, he 
referred to the fact of 28,000,000 of dollars being expended by 
the bank of the United States, in influencing the election of 

. Jackson. This remarkable statement was honored with a 

, hear, from the house. This is, perhaps, not to be consi- 
dered very remarkable. Mr. Barlow How, who as far as we 
know was never before heard of in America, may be pardoned 
for knowing nothing of the manner in which our elections are 
conducted, and for being hoaxed by some wag who had amus- 
ed himself by imposing upon him this story. But that the 
greet lord Stanley should have shown himself so little the wiser 
his visit to this country, to which he sees fit to allude, is 


sities <2 
Att 


more surprising. He said that what he had seen in this coun. 
try ‘did not lead him to suppose, that the vote by ballot was 
effective as a preventive against bribery nor for the purpose os 
secrecy. On every occasion in America, the votes which were 
given were just as well known, just as notorious, just as myci, 
jubbed for, us they were at elections in England.’ ” ‘ 


He read from a private letter which he had just ye. 
ceived from Washington, and said that the writer of 
this letter had been educated as a good whig, and he 
believed that “as he had gone to America a radical, he 
would come back to England a tory.” On taking the 
question the motion was rejected, yeas 144, nays $17, 
Majority against the proposition 173. 

The Lexington Intelligencer of the 7th imst. says, ‘yw. 
understand that H, Clay, esq. sold to Spencer Cooper, 
esq. a few days ago, one of the improved short hor, 
cows, with a calf one day old, by Accommodation, fo, 
$500; but she is said to be unsurpassed in pedigree anq 
promise. Before the cow and calf were removed from 
Ashland, Mr. Cooper sold the calf, to be delivered y 
weaning, to major S. Smith, for $200. 

The ‘‘farmer of Ashland” has one of the best grazin 
farms, and some of the finest stock cattle, that are to be 
met with in the United States. 


Every newspaper in Tennessee is in earnest support 
of Mr. White, two excepted; and one of these was late! 
established by the ‘*‘central power at Washington.” 

The fact stated in the following from the Wusiville 
Republican has been so freely proclaimed, on several 
occasions, that we think it proper to notice it. 

It is a fact becoming too notorious to be longer unnoticed 
in the public journals, that numerous copies of the prospectus 
of the Extra Globe, of the Extra Globe itself, and of the Globe 
newspaper, containing the grossest calumnies against judge 
White and some of his most distinguished friends, have been 
sentto many of the prominent citizens of this congressional 
district, as well as other parts of the state, under the — 
of the president! It is not alone to the old friends of gen. 
Jackson that these documents are sent, but to many persons 
with whom, we believe, he has no acquaintanee. Hence 
we infer, that lists of names are senton by Mr. Van Buren’s 
friends in this state, to some person or persons in Washing- 
ton, who possess the means of obtaining the president’s frank, 
and who hope to influence, and probably change the opinions 
of those to whom these documents are addressed, by its use. 

In reference to the above the ‘*Globe” of the 20th 
instant pronounces the statement ‘‘false, in the broadest 
sense of the word.” In the first place, it says, the papers 
have not been sent; and in the second place we defy the 
editors of the Intelligencer to point out a single false- 
hood in the Extra Globe, unless it is extracted from 
some opposition paper for the purpose of exposing it. 

CoMMERCE AND REVENUE OF Boston. The number 
of foreign arrivals this year up to June 20th, was 539; 
during the corresponding time of last year, 511. In- 
crease this year, 28. The number of foreign clearances 
up to June 30, 1835, was 533—during the corresponding 
time last year 478. Increase this year 55. 
Revenue—First quarter, 1835, 


$582,731 29 
Second do. do. estimated at 


1,074,454 00 


_-— 





$1,657,185 29 


_—--- 








First quarter, 1834, $855,714 56 
Second do. do. 852,886 05 
$1,508,600 61 

Increase of revenue for the two first quarters 
of this year, $148,584 68 


The following, from the *‘Boston Gazette,” shows the 


progress of population at Bangor, in Maine: 
In 1810 


Increase. Per cent. 
1820 1,221 371 43 
1825 2,002 7a 63 
1830 2,868 866 43 
1835 7,497 4,629 161 


The sum of eight millions, seven hundred and thirty- 
two thousand, six hundred dollars was subscribed to the 
state bank of Illinois. But we doubt if there is specie 
enough west of the mountains to have paid this mighty 
amount——and these are specie times! 


The great increase of business on the Erie canal, and 





the rapid settlement of the country in its vicinity, having 
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demonstrated the necessity of enlarging and improving 
the canal, the commissioners, as we learn from the Al- 
bany Argus, were directed by the last legislature to en- 
large it and construct a double set of lift-locks, as soon 
as the publie interest might require such improvement. 
in pursuance of such authority the canal board met at 
Albany on the 30th ult. and resolved to commence the 
construction of a double set of locks from Albany to the 
village of Syracuse, without delay, and the enlargement 
of the canal as soon asthe Erie and Champlain canal debt 
is liquidated, which, it is believed, will be in 1837! ‘The 
canal at present has four feet of water and is forty feet 
wide on the surface. The enlarged canal will have six 
feet of water, and be sixty feet wide on the surface. The 
locks are now ninety feet long between the quoin posts, 
and are to be enlarged to the length of one hundred and 
five feet. “The double set of locks will be completed in 
about three years. 

The “‘Argus,” judging from the progress of business 
on the canals since their completion, is of opinion that 
the revenues will be sufficient, not only to provide the 
means of paying the present debt in 1837, but that all the 
expenditures for improving the canal will be satisfied by 
the year 1845, the period originally fixed for the redemp- 
tion of the last portion of the canal debt. 

What a tribute this to the wisdom and foresight of 
those who projected the ‘‘*big ditches,” which politicians 
would have converted into dwelling places for snakes and 
frogs to promote the purposes of party! 

A correspondent of the New Bedford Gazette says, 
“that in looking over some old papers I find in the New 
England Chronicle and Essex Gazette of Thursday, June 
Sth, 1775, the following etymology of the word Yankee 
—‘*When the New England colonies were first settled 
its inhabitants were obliged to fight their way against ma- 
ny nations of Indians. They found but little difficulty 
in subduing them all, except one tribe, who were known 
by the name of Yankoos, which signifies invincible. The 

ankoos were finally subdued by the New England men, 
and the remains of this nation (agreeable to the Indian cus- 
tom) transferred their names to their conquerors. For a 
while they were called Yankoos; but from a corruption, 
common to names in all languages, they got, through 
time, the name of Yankees. A name which we hope 
will soon be equal to that of a Roman or an ancient Eng- 
lishman. 

“Yankee tars” and ‘**Yankee ships’—all Americans 
are “*Yankees”’—in a foreign land. Marie Antoniette, 
when some persons were speaking of the Americans, in 
the revolution, knew them only as ‘‘ Bostonians!” “Yan- 
kee doodle, doodle do” is a piece of music that will not 
“perish in the using”—simple as it is, and said to have 
heen first played in contempt of Yankee troops, in the 
“French war.” 

Mon sustice. Information was received from Vicks- 
burg yesterday, by the arrival of the steamboat Scotland, 
that a serious act of mobocracy took place on the 6th in- 
stant, in the town mentioned. It appears that a den of 
gamblers existed in that place, which had become ob- 
noxious to the citizens. On the 4th of July, the gam- 
blers were refused permission to participate in the cele- 
bration, whereupon they became insolent, and notice 
was given to them by the citizens to leave the place. 
This they disregarded and remained. ‘Two of them, in 
consequence, were taken, and made to go through the 
ceremony of tarring and feathering, so well known and 
80 often practiced in the west. These two left the place, 
but the others, five in number, armed themselves, and 
made a fortress of their establishment, to which the citi- 
zens repaired, and after having forced the doors, rushed 
in. Dr. Bodley, the first person who entered, received 
eleven balls through his body and fell dead instantly. 
he death of the doctor excited the people to the high- 
est degree of wrath; and, having seized the gamblers, 
they lost no time in hanging the whole five, who remain- 
ed suspended twenty-four hours. Perhaps justice was 
(lone to them. It is reported that they had several times 

fore escaped legal justice. [ew Orleans American. 

In the breach of promise case, noticed in our last, in 
which an individual recovered one thousand dollars da- 














mages from a /ady, the judge of the circuit court has is- 


sued a rule staying all proceedings, and setting aside the 
verdict as contrary to law. 


dinary one, under the circumstances of the case, and 
though the precedent established by this decision may 
weaken the tenure of future promises by the female sex, 


The verdict was an extraor- 


it is certainly in accordance with their legitimate rights 


and the gallantry of the age. 





EXTRAORDINARY. 
rier: 

We have received a description, from a friend who has re- 
turned from seeing the effects of a most extraordinary pheno- 
menon, which took place in the township of McNab, by some 
unaccountable effort of nature. The letter is dated some weeks 
ago, and has Only now reached us, The cause of delay we do 
not kuow. 

There bas been about eight acres of land suddenly removed 
from its pristine position, and thrown almost iato a compact 
body into a large bay of the Madawaska river, most of the trees 
standing in their natural position, and now forming an island, 
the distance which it was removed being about half a mile. 
The breach or chasm from which it was thus violently remov- 
ed, is about one hundred and fifty feet deep, quite perpendieu- 
lar, and represents a semicircle—the shock was altogether lo- 
cal, but so powerful as to cause the fish to be thrown out of the 
river, high upon the bank. [t was not occasioned by the action 
of water, the soil being perfectly dry, and no appearance of 
moisture of any kind; neither was there any earthquake. But 
on coming Within twenty yards of the lower extremity of the 
chasm, a strong sulphuric odour proceeded from it, but is not 
so palpable on getting a few yards within the breach; this has 
been remarked by several people. Considerable damage was 
done to timber that was lying in the bay. 


From the Bathurst (U. C.) Cou- 


We have some further accounts from Mezico, which 
are placed under their proper head. 

The Sol, a semi-official paper published in the city of Mexico, 
gives an account of the assassination of captain Zenorio of the 
Mexican army by the American settlers at Texas. From this 
account it appears that the Mexican officer, who bad landed at 
Galveston bay with thirty-four soldiers, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the custom house officers stationed at Anahuac, was 
taken by surprise and wurdered, as the account says, by the 
North Americans. The custom house officers and the soldier, 
unable to resist their assailants, abandoned their establish- 
ment and fled in ail directions. This occurrence haz raised 
the indignation of the Mexicans to such a pitch that it was 
rumored in the city of Mexico that Santa Anna himself would 
go to Texas at the head of an army to puta stop to what they 
call the intrusions of the North Americans in Texas. 

Capt. Fentress, of the schooner Mariner, from Metamoras 
reports that during his stay there, the Mexican authorities had 
acted with great severity toward American citizens. They 
had even refused for some days, to let any of our vessels leave 
the port, and had endeavored to persuade the seamen to join 
them in their projected invasion of Texas, but without success. 


Great alarm existed among the Americans at Campea- 
chy—none of them are considered safe against assassina- 
tion. The presence of some of our ships of war was 
loudly called for, and the Vandalia was on her way to 
that place. 

The following letter has been received at N. Orleans: 

Consulate U. S. 4. Cumpeachy, 23d June, 1835,5 P. M, 

Gentlemen: I enclose you a bill of lading for part of the per- 
sonal effects now sent by the brig Ajax, (freight paid here), for 
which Mr. McGregor wrote by the Aurora to get insurance, and 
wish to proceed with the remainder as soon as possible to New 
Orleans. Were my affairs arranged, I should endeavor to es- 
cape this night from the risk of death to which I am exposed 
by the nse making here of the general protest relative to the 
brig Ophir. Should not a vessel of war relieve us ina few 
days, neither captain Brittenham. nor myself can expect any 
merey from these despots. Very respectfully your obedient 
servant, H. P&RRINE, 

The congress of ew Grenada, at their late session, 
passed a law declaring money an article of commerce, 
and abolishing the usury laws, 

The manumitted slaves in Jamaica are said to be ina 
state of insurrection, and committing great excesses upon 
the persons and property of the inhabitants, 

A valuable invention has lately been discovered in 
New York. It isa machine for felling trees. It is con- 
structed of saws, and may be worked by one or two men, 
and used in almost any position with the same facility as 
the axe. It will bring down a tree two feet in diameter 








in five mninutes!—and a great deal of the timber saved; 
for it cuts the stumps lower, and also squarer. 
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Between the 20th March last and the ist of the pre- 
sent month there were shipped eastward from Pitts- 
burgh, on the Pennsylvania canal, the following quan- 
tities of the five articles enumerated: 

Of PIOUL, 2.00. cccccccccccccccccccoce secs 22,785 bbls. 
BAC OMy...002 5 coccccrecccccescccescses 0,189,534 Ibs. 
TODACCO,....00 ccccccscccccccssscccccce BOISd59 * 
DciSssscccesse's Misuse aaa 
Furs and pentry,-...-sscocceccsesceceee 201,145 * 

There had like to have been another “‘aw/ful rail road 
accident’’ as stated below— 

As the engine and train of cars was approaching Wor- 
eester on Saturday afternoon, a man was observed lying 


‘directly across the track. The engine was stopped, an 


the man being found to be dead drunk, was removed 
from the track, and the engine passed without injury. 
{ Boston paper. 
And one happened, as follows—A man was run over 
by the cars of the Pontchartrain rail road on the 4th 
inst. and immediately killed. The accident is to be at- 
tributed to his own imprudence—he jumped out of the 
cars while they were running at full speed, his foot got 
entangled, and he fell under the wheels. 


A new plan of steamboats is thus announced in the 
Buffalo ‘‘Commercial Advertiser:”’ 

We have been shown, by Dr. Plantou, of Philadelphia, plans 
for an entire new mode of navigating canals, shallow waters, 
rivers, &c. of which that gentleman is the inventor. The prin- 
ciple is the propulsion of boats by means of water-tight revolv- 
ing cylinders, furnished with paddies. One of these cylinders 
is placed at each end of the boat—and acting both as buoyan- 
cers and propellers, they effect, as the inventor very satisfacto- 
rily demonstrates, the important object of impelling the boat 
over the surface of the water without having to overcome the 
great resistance encountered by the usual method of forcing it 
through the water. The current created by the action of the 
forward cylinder, passes entirely under the boat, and by lifting 
it up, aida in impelling it forward. 

Dr. Plantou’s models, &c. were submitted to a select com- 
mittee appointed by the last legislature of this state, who re- 
commended them to the favorable consideration of the canal 
board. The board have since expressed their approbation of 
the project. 


— 


The Newark Daily Advertiser makes the following 
just remark about political conventions, 

*¢Politics is the business of the officeholder, as much as agri- 
culture is the business of the farmer. !t is his trade; the craft 
by which he thrives. Hence he is interested to establish some 
means by which he may control them, and the conventions are 
the very things for him. ‘The multitude cannot go to caucuses 
and conventions; they are necessarily made up of the office- 
holders and their agents; and when they once agree upon their 
man, he is put forth as the ‘regular nomination,’ and the peo- 
ple are told it would be high treason to go against ‘regular no- 
minations,’ ’? 


John Sergeant has been selected by the bar of Phila- 
delphia, to pronounce the eulogy on judge Marshall, and 
Horace Binney appointed to perform the same duty by 
the councils of that city. Chancellor Kent has been re- 

nested to perform the like service by the bar of New 
ork, and Daniel Webster by the bar of Massachusetts. 


EXTRAORDINARY IMPOSITION. The late sir Everard Home 
has been long known throughout the world for his physiologi- 
cal acquirements, and for his numerous essays on various me- 
dical subjects, evincing much research and discrimination, 
with deep study and reflection. {t was thought that the cause 
of physiology, with which the welfare of mankind is intimately 
connected, owed much to the writings of this eminent man. 
But from an article in the last number of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, we learn with surprise that a great proportion, 
if not all, the ingenious and highly curious papers which were 
given from time to time in his name, for a series of years, to 
the Royal society, and published at great expense in their trans- 
actions, were actually stolen from the late Mr. Hunter’s manu- 
scripts, the property of the nation, kept in the Hunterian mu- 
seum. After being used, to prevent the discovery of his mean- 
ness, the originals were desiroyed—to the amount of ten large 

volumes! Being one of the curators, he had complete eon- 
trol of the papers, and was thus enabled to carry on this dis- 
ful system of imposition through life. These circumstan- 
ees were elicited in the course of an examination of Edward 
Clift, before a select committee on medical education, in ihe 
house of commons. Mr. Clift was formerly a pupil of Mr. Hun- 
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Tron 1N Vircinta. Mr. Francis B. Deone, jr. has tately pu 
into operation, in the county of Buckingham, an extensive 
forge or furnace, for the manufacture of iron. It is the onby eg- 
tablishment in eastern Virginia, and may, with proper apxilia- 
ries, be rendered of great utility to the publie. The ore is very 
abundant in Buckingham, and of an excellent quality. We 
trust the enterprising proprietor may realize a full and ample 
reward for his exertions. 

While upon this subject it may not be amiss to refer to some 
facts which are unknown to a large portion of the people of 
Virginia—as they have been te us until recently. Iron is now 
conveyed in pigs, from Virginia to Ulster, in the state of New 
York, where, with Virginia coal it is manufactured into bars, 
returned, and a profit realized of thirty-two dollars upon every 
ton! 

These questions at once present themselves. Why cannot 
iron be mannfactured at home, where all the facilities of ore, 
coal and transportation, are just at hand? Why will Virgi- 
nians suffer themselves to be thus taxed? Are they blind to 
their own interest and the advantage by which they are sur- 
rounded? Are they less discerning than their brethren of the 
north? Has nature been bountiful to them in vain? Are they 
determined to perpetuate the character too long bestowed upon 
them, of inertness, slothfulness and imbecility: 

We have learnt, too, with astonishment, that more than haif 
the iron sold in Richmond, (exclusive of English iron), is from 
New York and New Jersey—much of it sent right back to the 
mountains from whence the ore is taken. And this course of 
trade is suffered to exist beeause southern capitalisis will not 
venture out of the beaten track. 

Here we have water power along the James river for miles 
above Richmond, almost sufficient to turn the world itself—and 
yet there is not a single rolling mill in Virginia. Until we shall 
direct our attention to the subject of working up a greater 
quantity of our own productions, and thereby retain the profit 
upon whatever labor is necessary to prepare asticles for our 
home consumption, we may complain in vain of northern exac- 
tions. In fact, we have uo right to complain; we are parties to 
our own thraldom and dependence. 

Any enterprising man or company, might, in a very short pe- 
riod, put in motion the old armory building, and realize from 
the boring mill, which is authorised to be leased, a very hand- 
some profit, by converting it into an establishment for rolling or 
bammering iron. [Richmond Courier. 


SHOEMAKING IN LyNN, (MassaCHoseTTs). Shoemaking is 
identified with the earliest history of Lynn. In olden times, 
ladies’ shoes were made here of common woollen cloth, or 
coarse curried leather, afterwards of stuffs, such as cassimere, 
everlasting, shallon and russett; some of satin and damask, 
others of satin lasting and florentine. 

They were generally cut with straps, for Jarge buckles, which 
were worn in those days by women as well as men. Ladies’ 
shoes 60 or 70 years ago, were made mostly with white or rus- 
sett rands; and stitched very fine on the rand with white waxed 
thread. Some were made turn pumps and channel pumps, al! 
having wooden heels, called cross cut, common and court heels. 
Then the cork, plug and wedge or spring heels came into use. 
The sole leather was al} worked with the flesh-side out. About 
65 years since, John Adam Dager came to Lynn from London. 
He was a finished workman and of essential service to the craft. 
He took great pleasure in instructing young men in the art of 
shoemaking. From that time there was much improvement in 
the workmanship, and there has been a progressive improve- 
ment ever since. 

Previous to the war of the revolution, the market for Lynn 
shoes was principally confined to New England—some few, 
however, previous to that period, were exported to Philadel- 
phia. At the period above named, the business was transacted 
in a different manner from what it is at the present day—many 
individuals with small capital, carried on the business at a small 
scale—confining it to their own families. Fathers, cons, appren- 
tices and one or two journeymen, all in one small shop 12 or 14 
feet square, with a chimney in one corner; this formed the 
whole establishment. After the revolution the business 4s- 
sumed a different aspect. Shoes were manufactured upon 4 
more extensive scale. Enterprising individuals embarked in 
the business in good earnest—hired a great number of journey- 
men—built large shops—took apprentices and drove the busi 
ness. Master workmen shipped their shoes to Philadelphia, 


English and other imported shoes. Morocco and kid beather, 
suitable for shoes, began to be imported from England, which 
soon took the place of stuffs. Roan shoes were now little call- 
ed for, and the improvement of working the sole leather grain 
side out, was now generally adopted, making what is called 
duff bottoms. About the year 1794 or 1795, wooden heels began 
to go out of use, by the introduction of the leather spring heels. 
This improvement progressed gradually until the heel making, 
which was once a good business, was totally ruined. Within 
a few years stuffs of various kinds have been introduced into 
the manufacture of shoes for summer wear. It may be said, 
that the shoe business has been advancing, with occasional in- 





termissions, from the close of the revolutionary war to this time: 





Baltimore and Virginia-—so that Lynn shoes took the place of 
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£n 1810 it was esteemed that one million pair of shoes were 

gade in Lynn, the value of which was about $800,000. About 

000 was paid for the labor of females. In 1832, the manu- 
gacture had increased to one million seven heandred thoasand 
pair, and gave employment to three thousand six hundred per- 
sons, male and female, and amounted in value to about one 
million of dollars. Of late years millions of the low fancy shoes 
have been manufactured for the South American states. 

It is estimated that about one-eighth part of the shoes are 
made from goat skin morocco, three-eighths from various stuffs. 
To manufacture the cloth shoes would require from 90,000 to 
100,000 yards of cloth, which is principally manufactured in and 
about Leeds in England, and costs the manufacturer from 80 to 
9g cents per yard. For morocco shoes it would require about 
fifty thousand goat skins and ninety to a hundred thousand 
sheep skins. The sole leather for the whole, would probably 
amount to about 700,000 pounds, at from 18 to 28 cents per 

nd. It would require about 1,200,000 yards of galloon to 
bind them, and three millions four hundred thousand yards of 
ribbon to trim them. The linings would require eighty thou- 
gand yards of cotton cloth and seventy thousand yards of Russia 
sheeting. The quantity of sewing thread used in the manufac- 
ture would be one thousand pounds of silk and five thousand 
five hundred pounds of flax and cotton. Of thread seven. eighths 
is imported. All the important articles have heretofore been 
subject to a heavy duty, which enters largely into the price of 


the shoes. {Newburyport Herald. 





ITEMS. 

Whaling from Bristol—The Gazette of Saturday says, ‘Of 
our 17 whalemen now out, only one remains unheard from; the 
regate of oil on board the others was between 13,000 and 
14,000 barrels at the last advices, since when it has undoubted- 
ly been augmented. Three of the ships are expected to arrive 
in the course of the ensuing fall, and although one of these has 
been unsuccessful, the three cargoes will be worth not less 

than $100,000.” 


The territory of Arkansas is taking measures for its admission 
into the national confederacy. 


The steamboat Merchant arrived at New Orleans in twelve 
hours from Mobile, the shortest passage ever made between the 


two cities. 


Among the many wagons conveying movers to the west, 
which daily pass through Wheeling, was one, on ‘Tuesday 
week, attended by thirty-five persons, twenty-six of whom 
were upon it: the others followed on foot. They were five fa- 
milies from the western shore of Maryland, who had united in 
chartering a single wagon, the upper loading of which was bed- 
ding piled to the height of 12 feet from the ground, on top of 
which 26 momen and children were perched. On the next day, 
four families, containing 29 persons, with a single wagon, ful 
lowed from the same neighborhood. [ Wheeling Gazette. 


The editor of the Indianian, published at Corydon, Ind. stab- 
bed hia wife on the 25th ult. with an intention of killing her, 
and then stabbed himseif—the wound inflicted upon bis own 
person instantly proved fatal, but his wife was alive at the last 
account, though not expected to recover. 


It is stated that at the beginning of the present century there 
were but forty Catholic chapels in England, and that they now 
amount to more than five hundred—many of which are built on 
a large scale. 


Fatal accident—A western paper mentions a melancholy oc- 
currence as having taken place a few weeks since in Baltimore, 
Fairfield county, Ohio. A congregation were assembled for 
the purpose of wership, when a violent storm arose, which 
blew in the gable end of the meeting house, killed a lady and 
dangerously wounded 11 other persons, besides injuring 15 or 
20 more or less. 


Public lands. The Missouri Republican states that upwards 
of $200,000 were received at the land office at Quincy, IIinois, 
in the month of June last—more than $19,000 of which were 
received ina oe day. Itis the smallest land district in the 
state; upwards of three-fifths of the whole quantity of land had 
been previously appropriated for military bounties. 

The sale of public land’ at Chicago, for the same period, 
amounted to between four and five hundred thousand dollars. 
That town was filled with purchasers, and provisions were 
scarce. Fiour was selling at from $16 to $20 per barrel. 


Mint juleps. The proprietor of the American Hotel, New Or- 
leans, paid for mint, in one year, fourteen thousand dollars—so 
itis stated! If true he must have made a mint of money! 

—— 8 © Otero 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
Paris papers of the 12th June, received at the office of the 
» New York. 
In the chamber of peers—llth June. 
_ The chamber proceeds to the discussion of the law tending to 
insure the execution of the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831. 

The duke de Noailles, the first orator on the list, thinks that 
every thing has been said on this question—he votes against 
the project of law, and reiterates the arguments already victo- 
riously combatted in the chamber of deputies. 

M. Guizot, minister of public instruction, 





Gentlemen—The noble duke who has just left the tribune, 
has alluded to what he calls the antecedents of the treaty. He 
thinks he discovers in the manner in which the negotiation has 
been conducted, cause of suspicion against the treaty, and yet 
from these same antecedents, { draw conclusions directly op- 
posite; and first I must remind the chamber that the treaty is 
not the work of the present ministry, and notwithstanding, the 
present ministers have not hesitated to adopt it. An offence, 
afforded to the French government the right to defer the bring- 
ing the treaty, before the chambers. Ministers did nothing of 
the kind, because the government considered the accomplish- 
ment of the treaty a want of the country, as a thing necessary 
to her prosperity, it has supported the treaty as au act of jus- 
tice, as required by the national interest. 

From this is to be inferred that the ministers entertain a pro- 
found conviction of the justice, of the necessity of the treaty, 
and far from discovering in the circumstances which have sur- 
rounded the treaty with unfavorable antecedents, I believe that 
never a more profound conviction could be invoked. It is then 
under the influence of this favorable presumption, that I pro- 
ceed to examine the different objections presented by the 
noble duke. 

He has treated the matter first as a question of right, then as 
a question of political interest, and finally as a question of 
commercial interest. These are, [ believe, the three positions 
which have been assumed by the noble duke. 


The Americans at all times have protested against the viola- 
tion of the rights of neutral powers. At all times they have op- 
posed the application of the Berlin and Milan decrees. I shall 
not enter into an examination of these decrees—it is the great 
question of the continental blockade—it is a question on which 
the best men have been divided in opinion. I do not mean in 
America alone, but in France; and it was, I assert, a question 
of so doubtful a character, even in France, as to render it a 
proper subject for an arrangement (une transaction). 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of the question no arrange- 
ment (transaction) took place. The Americans abandoned 
their pretensions and explicitly acknowledged the validity of 
the decrees of Berlin and Milan, since they were led to reduce 
their demands to vessels sequestrated in consequence of the 
irregular application of these same decrees; they have there- 
fore adopted the principles laid down by France. 

The question thus reduced, there was ground for liquidation. 
But we know the danger of such liquidation. It appears to me 
incorrect to say that the sum has been fixed on demands of the 
Americans, varying unceasingly and unceasingly augmenting, 
Here again the advantage remained with France. The nego- 
ciator admitted categories. The French government made an 
estimate, no liquidation took place, but an actual arrangement 
(transaction) which had for its basis the French documents 
alone. I presume I may dispense with an examination of the 
categories, since the honorable member has not objected to 
them. 

I proceed then to the second question, that of political inter- 
est. The political interest of France rendered this arrange- 
meut necessary, and I do not deny that it had its influence on 
the conclusion of the treaty. I admit that political interest did 
effect, to a certain extent, the determination of the government, 
but the position in which the government found itself must be 
taken into consideration, it had just seen broken, dissolved, the 
great tie of European policy, it saw forming around, groups fa- 
vorable to a particular system of policy. Under these circum- 
stances it was of importance to ally ourselves with people 
whose constitutions harmonized with the principle of our go- 
vernment. 

It is for this we attach a great importance to the alliance 
with England. It is for this we ought to desire an alliance 
with America, an alliance desirable for France, whatever may 
be the system of policy we follow. 

The advantages which may result from it, cannot, I know, be 
reduced to figures. I therefore shall not attemptit. Political 
interest induced the government then to show itself favorably 
inclined to the American claims; we were interested in so do- 
ing, for thereby we proclaimed respect and support of the rights 
of neutrals. The orator then entered into an examination of 
the right of neutrals and concluded from this examination, 
that the treaty was necessary in a political point of view, as 
well as advantageous in a commercial point of view. 

The minister then entered into an examination of the treaty 
for the cession of Louisiana, and observed that the noble duke 
who had preceded him had fallen into an error in saying that 
the 8th article of the treaty of cession of Louisiana enabled 
France to withstand, in all the states of the union, the compe- 
tition of English commerce. He had not noticed that this trea- 
ty was applicable only to French goods imported in French 
vessels. The calculations, therefore, which the honorable 
member has presented fall with the basis on which they are 
founded. 

A question of constitutional political right has also been dis- 
cussed. National honor has been spoken of. Gentlemen, the 
government of July has not now to give proof of devotion to 
national honor. Such proofs may be found in the attitude of 
its army, of its navy. 

The government is the offspring of national spirit; its exist- 
ence, its duration in Europe, these are the best pledge of its = 
nity. The government can never boast of a more gloricus ori- 
gin. It has now not to give proof of its character, it di4 this in 
its cradle, It is perfectly free. 
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Numerous voices. Good, very good. 

This brilliant improvisatoire made a profound impression on 
the chamber. The question appears settled and the duke de 
Broglie, in a remarkable speech, in reply to the comle Roy, de 
monstrated conclusively how honorable it was to France to 
discharge her debt, and how advantageous to her, at the same 
time, was the mode of liquidation. 

Some other orators were heard and the settiig closed at 6 
o’clock. 


The chamber of peers will meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock on 
legisiative business. 

This is the latest date—but a report is afloat that the indem- 
nity bill passed on the following day. ] 

The intervention in the quarrels of Spain is not yet openly 
decided—but it is believed that the aid required by the queen 
will be given, both by England and France, and that the *‘en- 

ements of the quintruple alliance will be religiously observ- 
ed.”’ 
The London Gazette contains the following order in council— 
At the court at St. James’, the 10th day of June, 1835. 

Present—The king’s most excellent majesty in council. 

Whereas by an act passed in the 59th year of the reign of his 
Jate majesty, king George the third, entitled ‘“‘an act to prevent 
the enlisting or engagement of his majesty’s subjects to serve 
in foreign service, and the fitting out or equipping in his majes- 
ty’s dominions vessels for warlike purposes, without his majes- 
ty’s license,’’ &c. 

His majesty, by and with the advice of his privy council, be- 
ing desirous of enabling all persons to engage in the military 
and naval service of her majesty Isabella the second, queen of 
Spain, is pleased to order, and it is hereby ordered, that from 
and after the 10th day of this instant month of June, it shall be 
lawful for every person whomsoever, to enter into the military 
or naval service of her said majesty as a commissioned or non 
commissioned officer, or as a private soldier, sailor or marine, 
and to serve her said majesty in any military, warlike or other 
operations, either by land or sea, and for that purpose to go to 
any place or places beyond the seas, and to accept any commis- 
sion, warrant or other appointment from or under her said ma- 
jesty, and to enlist or enter himself in such service, and to ac- 
cept any money, pay or reward for the same. 

rovided always, that the license and permission hereby 

given shall be in force only for the term of two years from the 

said 10th day of June instant, unless by order in council, made 
in manner aforesaid, such period should be further extended. 
WILLIAM L. BATHURST. 

The ship Plutarch, of Liverpool, with a full cargo of Irish 
passengers, fur New York, has been lost, and two hundred and 


twenty-five persons perished—11 were picked up and brought 
to Dublin. 


Limerick. 


LATER NEWS. 
London papers of the 16th June. 

’ The London Morning Herald of the 15th says:—“‘The domes- 
tic news given by the Paris papers is highly interesting. The 
chamber ef peers passed the American indemnity treaty bill on 
Friday last by a large majority (125 against 22), in the shape in 
which it had been brought up from the chamber of deputies; 
thus defeating all the speculations that the cleuse introduced 
into itin the latter mentioned chamber, on motion of gen. Va- 
laze, and which it was thought would give offence to America, 
would be omitted. 

The young queen of Portugal, it is reported, prefers the duke 
of Nemours, (a son of the king of France), for her second hus- 
band—which is said not to please the English people, or minis- 
try. She personally knows him--having seen him in Paris.— 
The French king is said to have assented to the project. 

On the subject of the intervention in the affairs of Spain, the 
Morning Chronicle says— 

“Despatches from Mr. Villiers were on Friday received at 
the foreign office, which represent the tranquillity of Madrid as 
remaining undisturbed. Great anxiety was felt in that capital 
as to the result of the communications which have been made 
to England and France under the quadruple treaty; but we en- 
tertain no doubt that when the decision of the two cabinets 
shall have been made known—when it shall have been pro-. 
claimed that a legion of six thousand auxiliaries is on its way to 
Malaga from Algiers, and one of ten thousand British volun- 
teers, led by colonel Evans, colonel Hodges, and other distin- 
guished officers, will soon sail, splendidly equipped from Eng- 
land, the national patriotism will be roused throughout the 
country, and the war probably terminated without farther re- 
sistance on the part of Don Carlos, whose position has already 
become desperate.’’ 

Large supplies of arms and munitions of war, and of men are 
about to embark from Great Britain and Ireland, to assist the 
queen of Spain. 


Nothing important has happened in the British parliament, 


THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 

The ‘Charleston Mercury”’ publishes the following letter, re- 
ceived by a gentleman in that city from his brother in Mexico. 
The writer is an Englishman, residing there in the lawful pur- 
suit of his business. His relation of the abuses to which he 
and his wife were subjected at the hands of the brutal soldiery 
of St. Anna, and of the losses which he encountered in the 
wanton plunder and destruction of his property, cannot be read 


The passengers were chiefly from the county of 





ee — 
without exciting a feeling of strong indignation against the ay. 
thors of these atrocities. It would appear that American e11). 
zens have also suffered in the same manner. Indeed, they 
have often practised them—and the time is at hand when they 
will be regulated. 


** Zacatecas, May 26, 1835, 
‘You will no doubt hear of the revolution that has taken 
place here before this reaches you. The congress of Mexicey 
had passed a law to have a standing army in every state, cating 
Permentes. ‘This state would not submit to it, having all mij. 
tia here. About two months ago the governor of this Slate 
called out the troops, and had them under arms for six weeks 
in all about five thousand men. General St. Anna, with about 
the same number from Mexico, on the 10th inst. arrived withj, 
two leagues of this city. ‘he day before the troops from herp 
went to meethim. At daylight on the llth, I got out of beg 
heard the guns, and people were running in every direction, 
By the horsemen that made their escape, we were told that the 
Zacatecas troops were completely defeated and he, St. Anna 
was making his way towards the city. We did not think there 
was any’ danger as no resistance was made. At7 0’clock, , 
party of dragoons rode up with their carbines in their hands 
crying ‘vive gen. St Anna.? We saluted them in the same 
way, and in a short time St. Anna passed himself and saluted 
us very politely. All went on very well till the troops in froy 
had to stop, which made the rear guard stop right in front of 
our house. The low officers and soldiers began to insult us jy 
every shape, crying Muerte Tado Los Ingles, §c. In a few 
minutes they began to fire at our house headed by an officer, 
when they found that we retreated to make our escape at the 
back door which led in another street, when we arrived there 
we found soldiers also firing. We retreated to the inside of 
the house, they soon made their way through the back door, 
they fired two shots at my partner but missed him, and one 
came at him with his sword, he then jumped a high wall into 
another house and sprained both ankles and had to lay all day 
in the yard. They then proceeded to the kiteben and shot an 
American by the name of Henry Furey, a native of Pennaylya. 
nia. He had worked for me better than a year, and was a 
very harmless man. Three or tour more foreigners were in 
the kitchen when he was shot, but none had any arms. One 
of them gave the soldiers all the money he had about him; 
they then proceeded to our front room where myself and wife 
were. I went on the balcony, by this time the firing in front 
had ceased. I saw general Arrago, a Frenchman, looking up; 
he asked me why I did not open my door, | told bim there 
were soldiers firing inside. He then despatched an officer to 
the back part of ihe house. By this time the soldiers were in 
our room pointing their carbines at me. I told them to take 
what they could find and not to hurt us; they said do not be 
afraid; just as they had said so the officer came behind them 
and beat them with his sword and drove them out of the house. 
I then opened the front door, and the officer told me to move 
out of the house as there were more troops coming up; so I 
took my wife over to a house on the opposite side of the street; 
they saw us go across, and when they came up an officer asked 
who it was that went into the house; he with some soldiers 
eame in, beat us with his sword and drove us into the ranks. 
We were then marched up as prisoners to the public square, 
insulted and abused by the soldiers. I spoke to an officer who 
gave my wife liberty to return. On going to our house she 
was insulted, and on entering it found soldiers and their wives 
plundering us of every thing we possessed; they ran at her to 
kill her, she made her escape by the back door and was met by 
a party of soldiers and their wives that had been plundering. 
They tore all ber clothes off, beat her in the head and abused 
her like brutes. Afitera while [ got my liberty and came to the 
house. I found my wife in it with nothing on but her under 
drese and the house robbed of every thing that was moveable. 
I am left without a shirt to shift, or a bed to sleep on, or a tool 
to work with; we had about $1,300 worth of furniture that 
would have been finished in eight days—the greater part of 
which was carried away or torn to pieces. I made a represen- 
tation of my case to St. Anna, but he said be had nothing to do 
with such affairs, to apply to the commandant general. I did 
so, his answer was if I knew the persons he would bring them 
to justice if they were in the state. Last mail I sent a repre- 
sentation to Mr. Pakenham, our minister in Mexico, of my 
ease. Three or four English houses have suffered the same as 
mine, and have all made representations to the minister; if le 
does not do any thing about this affair, a minister is of no use. 


Our loss is about $3,000. A few Americans have suffered loss- 
es and have also made representations.”’ 


Vera Cruz, June 22d, 1835. 
To the editors of the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer: 


GeENTLEMEN—!I aveil myself of the departure of the Ethe to 
inform you that the attack of Santa Anna on the state of Zaca- 
tecas, was completely successful. The sovereignty of that 


state has been destroyed, and it is now in the fall enjoyment of 


all the privileges and immunities of a military government, di- 
rected adroitly by the priesthood. The torch of rational liberty 
is extinguished in the republic, eave in the petty and insignifi- 
cant state of Caiapas, whose worthy governor is yet making 4 
manly resistance to the encroachments of arbitrary power. 
Since the downfall of Zacatecas, all the principal cities and 
villages of the interior have pronounced for centralism. They 


bave been goaded inte this expression of feeling by the milita- 
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ry arm, which acts under the direction of the friars and priest- 
nood. This city bas not vet followed the example of her more 

werful neighbors; it is thought the citizens want the gentle 
stimulus of bayonets in order to arouse them to a proper sense 
of the important advantages that will result to them by destroy- 
ing the present system of government, and substituting a cen- 
tral government Or a munarchy—the latter is the most proba- 
rhe exceases committed by the victor Santa Anna and his 
troops in Zacatecas and vicinity, are without a parallel in the 
pistory of civilized nations. It appears that all strangers were 
exposed to their diabolical rage: the only American in the place 
was basely assassinated in presence of his wife, who was after- 
wards stabbed to the heart, stripped of her clothing and thrown 
exposed into the street. The English residents at the mines 
were robbed, their property wantonly destroyed, and some 
murdered and all menaced with extermination. The English 
minister has made a peremptory demand for indemnity to his 
majesty’s subjects for the injuries done to their property, 
which he will doubtless obtain. We have no minister at this 
court to make a similar demand for the injuries done our citi- 
zens, and if made by our late charge des affairs, it would doubt. 
less be unavailing, as in all previous ones. The impropriety 
with which the authorities of this country have outraged both 
the persons and property of our citizens, renders them peculiar. 
ly obnoxious to future abuse from the authorities during their 
civil commotions, of which the country has been abundantly 
prolific for the last ten years. 

The immortal, the omnipotent Santa Anna, the singular hero 
of America, the Napoleon of this continent, (all terms of mod- 
est praise which the clergy of this country have bestowed on 
their favorite), was to have made his triumphal entry yesterday 
into the capitol; the majesty and splendor of the scene will 
doubtless have rivalled that of Pompey’s into Rome, and eclips- 
ed every thing of the kind on this continent. 

+o BD Be- 
DINNER TO MR. LIVINGSTON, AT NEW YORK. 

Mr. Lawrence, the mayor, presided; and in the course of the 
dinner gave the following toast, which he prefaced with some 
very complimentary remarks to the distinguished guest. 

Edward Livingston— As a patriot and statesman he belongs to 
America; as a jurist and philosopher to the world. His expo- 
sition of the 25th April embodies the sentiments of his country- 

men, and stands as a text book for American diplomatists. 
hen the cheering had subsided, Mr. Livingston thus re- 
lied— 
‘i I had arranged some phrases which [ thought might suit the 
occasion. But they are driven from my mind by the impulse 
which the scene around me most naturally produces. 1 find 
them tame, flat, powerless, to express the feclings by which I 
am excited—agitated—almost overpowered. 

Gentlemen—I did not expect this—I returned without having 
attained final success in my mission. I returned with the sa 
tisfactory, but humble consciousness, of having done my duty; 
and I anticipated no other pleasure on my return than the greet- 
ings of personal friends, ard that exquisite sensation which one 
who loves his country feels, when, after a long absence, his 
foot presses his native shore. Such of you, gentiemen, as have 
been abroad will understand this. But all of you must join me 
in lamenting, that the poverty of our language has no other 
word than the vague one of country to express the relation be- 
tween it and its citizens. We have no derivative from the pa- 
tria of the Romans, and have not adopted the Faderland of our 
Saxon ancestors. Nothing can be more appropriate to express 
the feeling, nothing more reseables filial duty and affection, 
than the obligation we owe to our native land, or the attach- 
ment which binds us by voluntary ties to the country of our 
adoption. But if we have not the word in our language, we 
have the sentiment in our hearts. Properly cultivated, it will 
teach us, not only to support our country on occasions like the 
present, when it can appeal to all nations for the uniform mo. 
deration and justice of its course, but with the pious sons of 
the patriarch, to veil even the occasional excesses of our com- 
mon parent from the eyes of the world; not like their degene- 
rate, unnatural brother, to exaggerate and expose them to deri 
sion—to conceal, not to discover, the nakedneas of the land, to 
glory in its honor, to lament its misfortunes, to espouse its 
cause as our own, and identify ourselves with it in its prosper 
ous or adverse fortune. This is patriotism, this is true love of 
country, and as it is common toall who hear me, I may be per- 
mitted to say, that it guided me in my conduct, cheered me 
during the difficulties of my mission, and that [ looked to the 
consciousness of its having animated me for my best reward. 

[ repeat, gentlemen, that I did not expect the reception I 
have met with. But I should be guilty of an absurd affectation 
if I attempted to conceal the heartfelt pleasure it has given me. 
I thank you fur myself. [ thank you more for my country, for 
I have not the vanity to believe that any merit of mine could 
excite the enthusiastic demonstrations that have been made, 
and my feelings of personal gratification were lost in the higher 
enjoyment of national pride, when amid the shouts that greeted 
my arrival—the first words I could distinguish were those 
which reprobated any unworthy concession. Never within my 
recollection, in the course of a long political life, has public 
sentiment, on any question, been so strongly expressed—ex- 
pressed as it should be, calmly but with energy, without blus- 
ter, without violence, in the language of high minded men, who 





try. In a settled determination to suffer no degrading interfe- 
rence with our legislative councils, all party feelings seem for- 
gotten, and tbe assurance I gave to the French gevernment on 
my departure, that every attempt of this nature would be re- 
pelled by the undivided energies of the nation, seem nobly con- 
firmed. (Loud cheers.) 

This intimation would have been unnecessary, if the charae- 
ter of our country had been known and appreciated. But I am 
sorry to say that two opposite parties in France seemed to vie 
with each other in inventing calumnies to degrade our national 
character—and the tribunes of the chamber of deputies from 
day to day resounded with the vilest terms of reproach applied 
to our merchants, who were represented as fraudulent adven- 
turers; to our government, as endeavoring, by the most infa- 
mous arts, to support their unfounded claims. Not the least 
mortifying circumstance, as was sarcastically but truly observ- 
ed by one of the ministers, was, that those who made these 
charges were supported by the votes and encouraged by the ap- 
plause of the republican party, and among them by many of the 
friends of Lafayette. (Cries of shame.) 

The great Montesquieu has said, that honor is the principle of 
monarchical governments. One description of the men of 
whom IJ speak seem to have considered that this was the grant 
of an exclusive right, and like other monopolists they claimed 
the right not only to fix their own price on the article, which 
in this case they valued at 25,000,000 francs, but also to adul- 
terate it, and stamp national dignity on the labels affixed to 
their spurious merchandise. (Cheers.) 


Gentlemen, I must not be misunderstood. I speak of an op 
position composed of the most heterogeneous materials—ultra 
royalists, ultra liberals, republicans and other malcontents, who 
have united on using the most untiring efforts to break the faith 
of the nation, solemnly pledged, and embroil two countries 
having every motive of interest and honor to unite, and not one 
to divide them. I do not speak of the administration nor of the 
king. On the contrary, [ seize this public occasion to declare 
that I never doubted the sincere desire of bis majesty faithfully 
to perform the treaty he had made, and to preserve the ynost 
amicable relations with the United States, and that if he had 
been seconded by all his ministers with the same zeal which 
distinguished the minister for foreign affairs, the rejection of 
1834 would not have taken place. Indeed, one of them can- 
didly avowed in the last debate that he had not used all the 
efforts he intended to have done, and which, from his known 
influence and ability weuld have insured complete success. 
From that time to the arrival of the president’s measage, | sti!l 
did justice to the desires of the administration to fulfil the trea- 
ty, although I could not but be dissatisfied with the non-per- 
formance of M. Serrurier’s promise, (according to our construc. 
tion which I always considered as the true one) and had rea- 
son, as I thought, to complain that no assurance would be given 
of making it a cabinet question. After that period [ take plea- 
sure in bearing witness to the diligence and activity which were 
shown in preparing the documents to demonstrate the justice 
of our claims, the talent and eloquence with which the treaty 
was supported, and the ungenerous imputations on our country 
repelled, by the ministers. 

This adhesion to the amendment of general Valaze astonish- 
ed and grieved me. I strove to counteract its effects by the 
note, gentlemen, which you have seen, and which since its ap- 
proval by the president, [ still hope may remove this difficulty. 
Should this fail—should one word of additional explanation be 
required—the good intelligence between the two countries is at 
once interrupted, perhaps destroyed. The voice of this coun- 
try, thank God, is decided on that subject. (Cheers.) The 
dignity of the country must, at all hazards, be preserved. The 
greut scourges of nations are succeeded generally by the reme- 
dies which a benignant Providence has ordained for them. 
Peace effaces the ravages of war—nature repairs the destruc- 
tion of pestilence, and years of abundance console us for the 
privations of famine: but the prostrated dignity of a country cap 
never be restored. 

“The wounds of honor (says the poet), never close”»—or if 
they should be cicatrized, they remain an opprobrious stigma 
on the body politic forever. Let us take care, then, that no 
such brand of infamy be affixed to the character of our country, 
to make our posterity blush for the subserviency of their fathers. 
(Enthusiastic cheers.) 

I give you gentlemen, 

National honor—Received uatarnished from our anceatora— 
it must be transmitted to our posterity without a spot. 

On which the N. Y. American observes— 

So far as this dinner was intended as a party demonstration, 
it was, we understand, quite successful—the faithful who are 
— and those who expect to be in, office, attending in full num- 

rs. 

So far as it was meant to pass, at home, for a compliment 
from his fellow citizens at large, or to produce the impression 
abroad, that all parties united in it, this festival was, of course, 
a failure. Therein we think the party managers sinned alike 
against good policy and good taste—for it is quite certain—euch 
is the general satisfaction with Mr. Livingston’s course, as mi- 
nister in France, and especially, with his last letter—that all 
sides would have cheerfully united in the compliment to him— 
an occurrence that, of course, would personally have been 
more gratifying, and for national effect abroad, greatly more 





2ppreciate their own character, and the dignity of their coun- 


striking. Party considerations, however, prevailed; though 
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not, we are persuaded, with the concurrence or approbation of 
Mr. Livingston. 

In the details of the dinner, the greater part of our readers 
can feel little interest. The sentiments of Mr. Livingston, 
however, not expressed on such an occasion without due re- 
flection, are entitled to attention, and hence, we have copied 
the report of his speech. 

MR. POINDEXTER—AT LEXINGTON, KY. 

The following is the reply of this gentleman to the letter of 
invitation to him to partake of a public dinner at Lexington, Ky. 
on his recent visit to that place. 

Levington Hotel, July 7, 1835. 

GenTLeMeEN: [ have had the honor to receive your friendly 
communication of this date, inviting me in the name of the ci- 
tizens of Lexington, to partake with them of a public dinner ‘on 
any day which I may appoint,’’ as a manifestation of their per- 
sona! respect, and their approbation of my services,in the 
councils of the nation. 

{ accept with great pleasure your kind invitation, and beg 
leave to mention Saturday next, the llth inst. as the day on 
which I can conveniently meet my fellow citizens of Lexing- 
ton, and partake of their proffered hospitality. 

The circumstances under which yon have conferred on me 
this unexpected mark of distinction, demonstrate the disinter- 
ested motives, by which you are actuated on the occasion, and 
demand from me a retarn of the most grateful acknowledg- 
ments. 

My connection with the administration of the government as 
a member of one of its branches, terminated with the close of 
the last session of congress. I am now a private citizen, of the 
state. which has heretofore honored me, with the high trust of 
representing its sovereignty and interests in the senate of the 
union, and as such I can bave no claims to your consideration, 
which are not founded on a candid and impartial review of my 
public acts, during the alarming and interesting crisis into 
which the country bas been thrown, by the bold advances of 
arbitrary power, threatening the overthrow of the great princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty. 

The very flattering aiiusion which you have been pleased to 
make, to my humble endeavors to maintain and perpetuate the 
free constitution which was handed down to us by the patriots 
of the revolution, cannot be too highly appreciated by me, whe- 
ther I regard the cause with which I have been identified, or 
the enlightened source from which these sentiments emanate. 

It is true as you have intimated, that in the faithful and inde- 
pendent discharge of the important duties confided to me, I 
have been compelled to encounter the bitter denunciations of a 
junto, not more remarkable for its corrupt practices, than for 
the success of its treacherous efforts to deceive and impose on 
the credulity of a virtuous, but a confiding people; it is equally 
true that I have, in the progreas of my political career, met the 
‘‘terrible vengeance of the chieftain,’? whose unlimited sway 
over the liberties of the people I have to the utmost of my poor 
ability resisted; and if in this unequal contestit has been my 
good fortune to “‘hurl back the bolt”? on him who sped it, I owe 
the result to a superintending Providence—to the justice of the 
cause in the support of which I had embarked, and to the mag- 
nanimity of that portion of my countrymen, who have not yet 
forgotten what is due to the Amcrican name, and to the moral 
feelings of a nation of freemen. 

{ pray you, gentlemen, to accept for yourselves, and convey 
to my fellow citizens of Lexington, assurances of my best wish- 
es und friendly salutations. GEO. POINDEXTER. 
To Robert Wickliffe, G. W. Anderson, Jno. H. Robb, Wm. S. 

James, H. Daniel, Jas. E. Davis, Leslie Combs, Chariton 
Hunt, Edwin Briant, R. S. Todd, Leonard Wheeler and R. 
H, Chinn, esqrs. committee, &c. 

The following account of the dinner is from the Lexington 
Jutelligencer— 

The following was the fifth regular toast:— 

Our guest, the hon. Geo. Poindexter—The patriot and states- 
man. Once high on the list of executive favor—he is now pur- 
sued by the blood hounds of the palace. His fate is that of every 
patriot who has had firmness to throw himself in the breach to 
check the career uf executive corruption and usurpation. 

After this toast and the long continued and heavy applause 
which its annunciation excited, says the Intelligencer, senator 
Poindexter rose and tendered his acknowledgments for the 
honor done him on this occasion, and for the sentiment just 
pronounced. His remarks were continued for an hour anda 
half, in which, without descending to notice the recent wrongs 
which he had suffered at the reckless hands of a dictatorial exe- 


cutive and his subservient minions, he laid before the company, 


with a master mind, the corrupt and corrupting tendencies of 
the claims to unlimited power over all the branches of the go. 
vernment, which, though not distinctly and in all their hideous 
deformity asserted by president Jackson in words, are practical- 
ly enforced, to the utter subversion of the principles of constitu 
tional liberty, for which our revolutionary fathers fought and | 
bled, and the certain enjoyment of which the illustrious frain- | 
ers of our fundamental law intended to secure against all en- 
croachment, in that memorable monument of the highest hu- 
man wisdom, the FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

On concluding his speech, Mr. Poindexter gave the following | 
sentiment:— FI - 

The Jane saac She 


tain and the 








evergreen o’er his tomb, watered by the tears of a grateful peo. 
ple. 


sent. The following are some of the regular toasts:— 

The senate of the United States. ‘The last hope of American 
freemen against the corrupt influence of a reckless executive, 
Opposed by those only who cannot expect undeserved favors 
at its hands, it will go down to posterity as one of the proudesy 
monuments of the prudence, vigilance and wisdom of our ay- 
cestors.— Washington’s March. 


John C Calhoun. A patriot without disguise, and a states- 
man without fear.—Bonnets O’ Blue, 

The Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of °98. Rightly con. 
strued, they will be regarded as containing the true principles 
of our government, when their revilers shall have been forgot- 
ten with the party spirit which called them into existence,— 
The White Cockade. 

Daniel Webster. ‘Liberty and union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable.’’? (Great applanse).— Yankee Doodle. 

The spoils of victory—‘‘Have blessed the accursed, made the 
hoar leprozy adored, placed thieves, and given them titles, 
knee and approbation high ac senators.’’—Clar de Kitchen. 


Our fellow citizen Henry Clay. Persecuted, slandered and 
abused by the minions of power; he hasypursued the even tenor 
of his way, with an eye steadily fixed on the good of his coun- 
try, and the happiness of his people. His name finds a res- 
ponding throb of gratitude in the heart of the votaries of liberty 
in qvery clime. (Three cheers).—Scots wha’ ha’ wi’? Wallace 
bled. 

This sentiment was greeted by the company with the most 
marked evidences of heartfelt approbation, the cheering being 
long continued and loud. After the plaudits with which it 
was received, had ceased, 


Mr. Clay rose to return his thanks, and to make bis grateful 
acknowledgments for the unexpected and unanticipated expres- 
sion just made of friendly feelings towards him. He had re- 
ceived many proofs of the attachment and approbation of the 
friends and neighbors by whom he was surrounded, and he felt 
most happy to find that he still enjoyed their warm regard, sym- 
pathy and confidence. But bighly acceptable and consoling as 
was this testimony, he came here, by their invitation, to unite 
with them in conferring merited honor on the distinguished 
guest for whom this entertainment was given. 

You have this day (said Mr. Clay) witnessed the ability and 
eloquence with which he exposes the alarming inroads of exe- 
culive power, and vindicates the constitution. On another 
theatre, the floor of the senate of the United States, where few 
if any of you have heard him, 1 can with truth, as £ do with 
pleasure, bear testimony to the undaunted firmness, ability and 
zeal which he has displayed in the same cause. In the recent 
great contest, in which the senate has been the sole barrier 
against the daring encroachments of the executive, he has stood 
in the front rank among those who have struggled to preserve 
the balances of the constitution, and to maintain unimpaired 
public liberty. I wish that that contest had successfully ter- 
minated, but it is still in progress, and the question remains to 
be decided whether the will of one man, in all public measures, 
is to have unquestioned and unbounded sway, or we shall con- 
tinue to have a carefully balanced and cautiously regulated go- 
vernment. What departments, what branch of the government, 
(the senate excepted), what institution of the general govern- 
ment is there, into which executive power or influence has not 
insinuated itself, to destroy or render it subservient to executive 
pleasure? The late house of representatives was a mere regis- 
try of executive edicts, totally destitute of all independence, 
conniving at abuses and exhibiting spectacles of disorder, which 
would have been disgraceful to any primary assembly of peo- 
ple. The senate has indeed hitherto stood erect; but it has not 
escaped the contemptuous treatment of the executive; and its 
constitutional share in appointments has been frequently disre- 
garded and trampled upon. The authority of the supreme court 
has been despised and contemned; principles have been avow- 
ed by the executive which, if practically acted upon, place the 
execution of all its decisions at his pleasure. The only institu- 
tion that the wisdom of congress has hitherto been able to estab- 
lish to supply a safe general currency, in which I agree with 
your distinguished guest in thinking that the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, more than any other quarter of the union, is deeply in- 
terested, has been overturned and prostrated. In lieu of it, the 
people have to rely upon the paper of a countless number of lo- 
cal institutions! multiplied daily, acting without concert, tend- 
ing inevitably to general disorder and ending in a common ex- 
plosion! But 1 will not dwell on, or enlarge this frightful pic- 
ture, although materials are amply supplied by the present ad- 
ministration, to give it greater extent and deeper coloring. 


The senate has been the sole, if not the last, refuge of the 
constitution and of the public liberty. Whether it will be able 





much loager to impede the march of the executive to despotic 
power, remains to be developed. It is with deep mortification 
and regret that [am compelled to own, that it has not been sus- 
tained by the people, throughout the union, as its patriotic ef- 
forts and aims deserved. But here, at least, in our own state, 
its motives and labors have been justly appreciated. And I 


sincerely hope that, whatever discouragements elsewhere may 
exist, however gloomy for the moment the prospects of civil li- 
—May the laurels of King’s Moun- | berty may seem to be, Kentucky, whilst a shot remains in the 
hames, won by his valor, grow and flourish, an | locker, or she has a single gallant son left, will never strike the 


Mr. Cray, and many other distinguished gentlemen were pre. 
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whig flag, but, if she stand alone, will faithfully and to the last 
adhere to her principles, (Great and long continued cheering.) 

The president ts, not satisfied with the undisputed and gene- 
ral sway which he has acquired. Like the monarchs and em- 

erors and despots, whose story history tells, he is desirous, 
whilst he ts yet mm office, in the full possession of all his power 
and means of influence, to name his successor; and, under 
forms and veils which the feeblest vision can penetrate, bas de- 
siguated his successor. Is there any substantial difference be- 
tween the hereditary principle and the practice, if it is to be 
sanctioned, of the existing presidential incumbent nominating 
nis successor? Can it be doubted that, if the president’s bed 
pad been fruitful instead of barren, the same means which are 
now employed, with his concurrence and approbation, to insure 
the election of his favorite, would have been directed to the 
elevation of his own son? 

With respect to the gentleman who has been thus designated, 
I feel myself most reluctantly called upon, and this appears to 
me a fit occasion, to eay a few words. The public press, pri- 
vate letters and other evidences bave reached me, of opinions 
and preferences being ascribed to me by his friends or partisans, 
so as to create, | think, a duty on my pari, to undeceive the 
public. My personal relations with the vice president, before 
and since he came into office, have been those of civility and 
courtesy; but they have never for a moment affected my judg- 
ment as to the propriety of his election as chief magistrate. In 
no aspect of the contest, in no conceivable contingency, in no 
imaginable alternative, do [ think it would be for the interests 
or honor of the people of the United States to elevate him to 
that office. Without stopping to insist upon objections to him 
from the exceptionable system of party tactics which prevails 
in his own state, and which,in the cvent of his success, he 
would endeavor to spread over the whole union; from the means 
of and the manner by which he has been so far advanced; from 
my utter inability to comprehend what his principles now are, 
in reference to great measures of national policy, there is one 
objection to him which, in my mind, is absolutely conclusive. 
He is the nominated candidate of the president and the official 
corps, and sought to be forced upon the people by all the weight 
of the administration. If he were the most pure and perfect of 
all American statesmen, this single objection would, in my opi- 
nion, be absolutely decisive against him. And | must have 
beer false to every principle which has guided my public life, 
and faithless in my devotion to civil liberty, if | could have en 
tertained an opinion that under such circumstances, the vice 
president should be preferred to any candidate. (Throughout 
the delivery of these sentiments Mr. Clay was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by animated bursts of applause and cheering.) 

These expressions have been forced from me. I wished to 
have enjoyed repose, without taking any part in the presidential 
question; but opinions having been often erroneously attributed 
to me, on that subject, | have not been left at liberty to remain 
silent. Humble and without influence as my name purposes, I 
hope this is the last and only occasion in which it may be ne 
cessary for me publicly to say any thing respecting the contest. 
Whilst [ entertain decided preferences, I do not intend to make 
myself a partisan of any candidate. This resolution is due to 
uiy friends, to the relations in which I have stood to them, and 
tomy own character. Leaving the people free to make their 
ewn uubiassed choice, I shall, as one of them, at the proper 
tue exercise my right of suffrage in such manner, as under all 
circumstances, shall appear to me best calculated to secure the 
honor, the interests and the liberties of my country. 

I rose for the purpose of returning you, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, my cordial and respectful thanks for the sentiment 
with which you have honored me. I hope the digression in 
which | have indulged will be excused; and that you will, in 
ame me to offer to your acceptance the senti- 

ent— 

Executive power—It must be checked, and restrained within 
pe limits, or American liberty will find a speedy 

ve. 

(Mr. Poinderter’s speech, we presume, will be published 
hereafter; and shall have a speedy insertion. ]} 

9B © Orme 
MR. WHITTLESEY’S SPEECH. 
From the Western Reserve Chronicle. 

The 59th anniversary of our national independence was cele- 
brated in the village of Ashtabula. An oration was pronounced 
by R. W. Griswold, esq. and rising of two hundred citizens par- 
took of a dinner, prepared for the occasion, with its usual con- 
comitants, wine and toasts. Mr. Whittlesey, our representative 
in congress, was an invited guest. Among the regular toasts 
was the following: 

= respected guest—the honorable Elisha Whittlesey— For 
his talents, fidelity and persevering industry for the promotion 
of our interests, he deserves, as he now receives, our warmest 
thanks—our most cordial approbation.’? 

To which Mr. Whittlesey replied in a neat and appropriate 
address, which appears in the Sentinel; from which, not having 
room for the whole this week, we make the following extract: 

“Mr. W. said, he would notice one incident, that might not 
be generally known, and which, to his mind, added much to the 
interest each felt in celebrating this day, in this country. He 
referred to the fact that this national anniversary was first ce- 
lebrated on the Reserve, in what is now known as the county 
of Ashtabula. This was as early as 1796. It was known to 
most, if not all the company present, that the Connecticut Land 








company sent out a suitable number of surveyors and hands 1? 
explore and survey the lands owned by that company, in th® 
year last mentioned. This corps, as was usual at that time: 
when heavy baggage was to be transported to the west, proceed- 
ed to Schenectady, and having procured boats, ascended the 
Mohawk, and arrived at Lake Ontario by the mouth of Oswe- 
go. They then pushed their boats up, or sailed by the margin 
of the lake; entered the Niagara river, proceeded to the portage, 
over which their boats were hauled by the British, then in pos- 
session of both sides of the Niagara. By the treaty of peace, 
the British were to withdraw their troops from our territory. 
In violation of this treaty, they held possession of the western 
posts, and although they had renewedly engaged to surrender 
them, by Mr. Jay’s treaty in 1794, they had a garrison at Oswe- 
go, when the party mentioned, arrived there in June 1796. 
Some tribute, or condition was demanded, which the party un- 
der the superintendence of Moses Cleaveland, refuzed to give 
or accede to. Notice was accordingly given that the boats 
should not pass the garrison. The party not being of a military 
character, resolved to pass it by stealth; and effected their pur- 
pose in a dark night, without any other loss than the wrecking 
ofa boat. Having entered Lake Erie, they coasted up its south- 
ern shore until they passed the Pennsylvania line, and effected 
a landing at Conneaut on the 4th of July, and celebrated the 
birth day ofthe nation. In what stvle, he was not able to state. 
He could safely say, they were deprived of all the luxuries, and 
most of the necessaries of food, which had been so bountifully 
provided for the present company; that no sparkling wine ex- 
hilerated their spirits, and that they were far removed from 
their female friends and connections, while ours, meeting with 
us, increased the interest of the celebration.”’ 
Bee 
TO THE MEMORY OF JUDGE MARSHALL. 
AT BOSTON. 

On Tuesday,a meeting of the members of the Suffolk bar 
was held, at 1 o’clock, at the supreme court room, in Boston, 
to take into consideration by what measures they shall show 
their respect to the memory of chief justice Marshall. James 
T. Austin presided. Hon. Daniel Webster addressed the meet- 
ing for about twenty minutes, in a very eloquent manner, upon 
the public and professional character of chief justice Marshall, 
and concluded by offering the following resolutions, which 
were seconded by hon. Samuel Hudbard, and unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the members of the Suffolk bar are profound- 
ly impressed with the loss which the profession and the coun- 
try have sustained in the death of hon. John Marshall, chief 
justice of the supreme court of the United States. 

Resolved, That we hold in the highest veneration the illus- 
trious character of the deceased, and bis eminent public ser- 
vices in the interpretation of the constitution and Jaws, by 
which he has given a stability and strength to the government 
of the union, and identified his name with the jurisprudence 
of the country. 

Resolved, That an address be delivered to the bar on the life 
and professional character of the deceased chief justice; and 
that our professional brethren in the state of Massachusetts 
and in other states adjacent thereto, be, and they are hereby 
invited to attend by themselves or their delegates at the deli- 
very thereof. 

Resolved, That the standing committee of the Suffolk bar be 
charged with the duty of inviting some member of the profession 
to deliver the said address, to appoint the time and place, and 
make all such arrangements therefor as they shall think proper. 

Resolved, That the president of this bar, in behalf of the bar, 
do move the circuit court of the United States for the first cir- 
cuit, on the next day of its session in Boston, that these pro- 
ceedings be entered among the minutes of that court. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on the records 
of the Suffolk bar, and published in the newspapers of the city 
of Boston. JAMES TT. AUSTIN, 


president of the Suffolk bar. 
EpwarRD BLAKE, secretary. 


From the Boston Atlas. 

Circuit court. Ata meeting of the members of the bar of 
this county, held yesterday in the above court, present judges 
Story and Davis, attorney general Austin moved the court that 
the resolutions passed the preceding day, relative to the la- 
mented decease of chief justice Marshall, be entered upon the 
records of the Suffolk bar. 

Mr. Justice Story said the court received these resolutions 
with great sensibility, and took much pleasure in complying 
with the request of the bar. This was not the place to pro- 
nounce an eulogium, yet it Was impossible for one who had 
enjoyed the intercourse with chief justice Marshall that he 
had, not to say a few words on an occasion like the present. 
A great man had indeed fallen; not a great man of our age or 
of any age, but of all ages and all countries: a man whose 
character would for ever shed lustre on the American name. 
His exalted genius, his consistency of character, his patience 
of thought and attention, his bland and gentle and courteous 
manner formed a combination of qualities as rare as they were 
striking. The best tribute that could be paid to him was, that 
there was not one of his associates in his judicial duties, who 
had not repeatedly declared, that the late chief justice rose 
higher in his estimation in proportion as he became better ac- 
quainted with him. With most great men it was the reverse; 
they looked best at a distance. 
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Judge Story here spoke of the profound respect and rever- 
ence with which the opinions of the late clief justice were 
received by his colleagues in their conference room at Washing- 
ton. He was frequently the last to express his opinion, but al- 
ways threw some new and unexpected light upon the question 
under discussion. I[t had been his, (judge S’s) good fortune to 
be near him for 24 years, to know bis thoughts intimately, and 
to enjoy with him the utmost freedom of communication; and 


he could not but add, that he was impressed with the depth of 


his (justice Marshall’s), teclings as a father, a husband, a brother 
and a friend—feelings more pure than he had thought could 
have existed in the bosom of any human being. His labors 
were eminently directed to the preservation of the constitution 
and of the union. His admirable mind had no desire to expand 
the constitution beyond its just limits. He endeavored to give 
to that instrument the construction which he, better than any 
other man, knew was entertained by its framers; and to ex- 
press the thoughts which belonged to their minds. As an ex- 
pounder of coustitutional law he had conferred lasting honor 
ou his country. He had shed an inextingnishable glory around 
his high office—a glory which would brighten as time rolled 


on. Sucha man should die as he had died—like a shock of 


wheat fully ripe—preserving all his glorious faculties to the 
last. During the last winter, when laboring under the disease 
which had since proved fatal to hiin, be bad been ardent and 
constant in ail his duties, evincing all his ordinary intelligence, 
and wonderful comprehensiveness of judgment. He, (judge 
8.) believed the last thought this venerable man ever breathed 
was for his country and the perpetuity of the umion. Let them 
then be comforted that Providence, in taking him from them, 
had taken him atsuch a period of his life. Judge Story con- 


cluded by directing the clerk to enter the resolutions upon the 
records of the court. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 

At a meeting of the bar of Essex county, New Jersey, con- 
vened at the court house, on Saturday, the Lith instant, by 
reason of the decease of John Marshall, chief justice of the 
supreme court of the United States—Joseph C. Hornblower, 
esq. chief justice, was appointed chairman, and Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen, cecretary. 

After a few remarks by the chairman and Mr. Van Arsdale, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, ‘Thatin the lamented death of chief justice Mar- 
shall, we have suffered a national affliction. We regard his 
judicial administration among the greatest blessings bestowed 
upon our country. The light which his expositions of the con- 
stitution have shed upon its fundamental principles, we may 


hope, will long preserve to the American people this bond of 


their union and prosperity. 


Resolved, That we venerate the elevated purity of character 
exhibited in the life of this distinguished man. In the strug- 
gles of the revolution, in the public councils of the country, 
and in the exalted duties of chief justice, we cherish a lively 
and grateful seuse of his wisdom and firmness, his integrity 
and patriotism. 

Resolved, ‘That we will wear the usual badge of mourning 
for thirty days. 

Resolved, ‘That this meeting respectfully recommend that a 
meeting of the members of the bar be held at Trenton, at the 
ensuing term of the court of chancery, to make a suitable ex- 
pression of their respect for the virtues and talents of the late 
chief justice Marshall; and do recommend that some person be 
then appointed to pronounce an eulogy upon his character be- 
fore the bar of this state at the next term of the supreme court 
at Trenton. JOS. C. HORNBLOWER, chairman, 

THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, secretary. 


AT WASHINGTON. 
( By the corporation. ) 

Whereas, the death of an eminently useful and virtuous in- 
dividual is a loss which is seriously felt by the country ia which 
he has passed his life. The memory of such a man should be 
cherished by all who admire great ability and virtue, and held 
in verieration by the latest posterity. Long after the tomb has 
closed over his body, the odour of his virtues, the beauty of his 
life, the noble achievements of intellect he has performed, and 
the great services he has rendered, still remain to excite the 
admiration and gratitude of those who survive, and serve asa 
beacon light to lead others in the path from which he has for- 


ever been removed. Such was Joun MARsHA.t, late chief 


justice of the United States, whose great legal attainments and 


fine powers of intellect have seldom been equalled in this or 


any other age, whose life has spread a halo of glory around the 


brow of his country, and whose death his countrymen will long 


and deeply deplore. Therefore, 


lved, unanimously, by the board of aldermen and board 


of common council of the city of Washington, That, in com- 
mon with their fellow citizens of the United States, the mem- 


bers of the said boards feel with the deepest sensibility the loss 
whieh the nation has sustained by the death of Joan MARSHALL, 
late chief justice of the United States, whose great abilities, ex- 


tensive professional learning, clear and discriminating judg. 


ment, kind and gentle manners and eminent private virtues, 


they have long witnessed and admired. 


Resolved, unanimously, That they regard the death of this il- 
lustrious individual, who stood equally eminent at the bar, on 
the bench and in the senate, and who was as distinguished for 
his private virtues as his high intellectual powers, as an irrepa- 
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— loss to the nation with whose civic glory he Was identif. 
ed. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the mayor be requested to com. 
municate to the family of judge MarsHa tt, the sympathy fe}; 
by the members of the two boards of the council of Washing. 
ton, at the great loss they, as well as the country, have sustaiy. 
ed by his death. 

Resolved, unanimously, That the said boards view with grea; 
satisfaction the design of the members of the bar of the Uniteg 
States, to erect a monument to the memory of judge MarRsuauy 
on some eligible site in the city of Washington, where he has 
presided with so much dignity and usefulness for so many years 

ALEX. McINTYRE, - 
president of the bourd of common council, 
CH. W. GOLDSBOROUH, 


esident of the board of alder : 
Approved: 17th July, 1832. f of men 


W. A. BRADLEY, mayor. 
( By the bench and the bar.) 

At a meeting of the judges, members of the bar and officers 
of the circuit court for the District of Columbia, convened at 
the court room in Washington city, on the 16th of July, 1835 
pursuant to public notice, the honorable William Cranch, chief 
judge of the court, was called to preside, and Bernard Hooe, of 
Alexandria, was appointed secretary. Francis S. Key, esq, 
district attorney, offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopteé, viz: 

Resolved, That the judges, members of the bar and officers of 
the court, of the District of Columbia, feeling, in common with 
their brethren and fellow citizens throughout the union, tie 
highest respect and veneration for the eminent character and 
services of the honorable Jounn MaRsuHatt, late chief justice of 
the United States, will cordially unite in the measures that have 
been proposed to do honor to his memory, and to shew the 
grateful sense entertained by his countrymen of his distinguish- 
eq talents and virtues. 

Resolved, That it peculiarly becomes the court and bar of this 
District to express their sense of the loss sustained by the bar 
and the country, in the death of such a man, inasmuch as the 
court in which his high duties were so long and faithfully dis- 
charged, was their only appellate tribunal, and held its sessions 
in the midst of them, shedding upon them more directly the 
light of the wisdom and virtues of that great and good man, aud 
eminent jurist. 

Resolved, That, in evidence of these feelings, we will wear 
the usual badge of mourning for sixty days. 

Resolved, That the measure suggested by our brethren of Phi- 
ladelphia, to erect in this place a suitable monument to the me- 
mory of the late chief justice, will receive our most grateful co- 
operation, and is respectfully recommended to the attention of 
our brethren throughout the country. 

Resolved, That Thomas Swann, Robert J. Taylor and John 
Marbury, be a committee to communicate with such comwit- 
tees as may be appointed in other places to carry this design 
into execution. 

Resolved, That general Walter Jones be requested to deliver 
an address on the life and services of the honorable Jonn Mar- 
SHALL, at such tine and place as the said committee may ap- 
point. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this meeting be requested to 
communicate to the family of the deceased a copy of these re- 
solutions. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published 
in the newspapers of the District. 


WILLIAM CRANCH, chairman. 
BERNARD HOOk, secretary. 


It is our intention only to preserve the doings in honor of the 


memory of the judge atthe principal places iu the several states 


and territories—but may mention that like testimonies of re- 
spect have been paid to his memory at Troy, New York, Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, Frederick, Md. and by the American Philosophic 
society, at Philadelphia, &c. 

OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 

The Ohio commissioners have returned from Washington; 
and we see it stated that an arrangement has been made by 
which the boundary question will not be agitated until the next 
session of congress—both parties having agreed to refer its de- 
cision to that body. 

The following view of the question from the Indiana Jour- 
nal, strengthens the argument in favor of the interference of 
the national legislature: 

**But this question acquires a greater degree of importance, 
when viewed in connexion with the great works of internal 
improvement now in progress in the west. [Illinois is about 
commencing a canal to connect the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi with Lake Michigan, at Chicago. Can it be expected 
that she will ever construct this canal, if the great city which 
will be built up on the lake by her own enterprise and her ow? 
trade, is to be taken from her and placed in the Wisconsin ter 
ritory? In Indiana, too, a rail road will doubtless be required 
for the accommodation of the nothern part of the state, which 
must terminate at Michigan city. But if this point is to be 
given to Michigan, the state will certainly feel less interest i" 
the improvement. And so with Ohio. The state of Ohio was 
poowonees with the Miami canal, which must terminate in the 

aumee bay; and had likewise authorised the commencement 
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of that portion of the Wabash and Erie canal which lies within 
her limits, the completion of which is so important to India 

na; but the progress of those works has been checked by the 
delay of congress in establishing the northern boundary. Nor 
js this surprising. ‘The construction of these works will make 
the Maumee bay the depot of an immense trade, and in the 
course of the next quarter of a century the banks of this bay, 
throughout its whole length, must be lined with villages and 
cities, embodying a vast amount of population and wealth. 
Now when it is remembered that this concentration of busi- 
ness and capital will take place as the effect of the enterprise 
and the public spirit of Ohno, is it unreasonable that she should 
ask congress to confirm her title to the bay? Under existing 
circumstances it cannot be expected that she will feel much in- 
terest in the speedy completion of these canals; and thus the 
interests of the whole country, but particularly of Indiana, are 
seriously affected. 

“The lakes, it is well known, must form the channels of 
commerce of the states lying south of them, and the bays and 
harbors on the lakes are the points of deposite and tranship- 
ment of this commerce. That each state should, if practicable, 
have jurisdiction of the particular bay or harbor, where its 
trade will naturally concentrate, is a proposition which needs 
only to be stated to command universal assent. — Ses 

‘Congress, influenced doubtless by considerations similar to 
these, and not questioning their power to do so, did extend the 
states of Indiana and Illinois further north than the point named 
in the ordinance. Why should not that body, upon the same 
principle, give the Maumee bay to Ohio, agreeably to the pro- 
visions of her constitution? The delay of congress in settling 
this question is unaccountable, as it is blighting to the prospe- 
rity of Ohio and Indiana. The whole subject is within the 
power of congress. That body cannot fail to perceive the ex- 
pediency of dividing, as far as practicable, the lake privileges 
between the several states formed and to be formed in the north 
west territory, so that our channels of commerce may not be 
obstructed by state lines. Certainly this argument cannot be 
disregarded by the friends of internal improvement—by those 
who look to those great channels of commercial intercourse as 
the strongest bonds which can operate to strengthen and perpe- 
tuate our happy union.’’ 

ANOTHER BORDER FEUD. 
From the New Hampshire Statesman, July 18. 

We have recently received a communication from a highly 
respectable and intelligent gentleman, residing at Stewarts- 
town, the substance of which may not be uninteresting to the 
people of this state. It should be understood that Indian 
Stream has always been considered, and in fact has been, with- 
in the jurisdiction of New Hampshire. The inhabitants have 
been numbered with our population, and the resident officers 
have acted under anthority of this government. The British 
claim to have purchased the jurisdiction, however, or to have 
obtained it through the late negotiations on the subject of the 
north east boundary, and the territory is now similarly situated 
to that of Madawaska, in Maine. Their settlement was, on 
petition of its inhabitants, classed with some one or more of the 
towns in this state, for the choice of a representative to our le- 


gislature, at the last session. The following is an extract of the 
communication referred to, dated 


“ Saturday, July 4th. 
On Sunday last, Mr. Luther Parker, of Indian Stream, by 


assumed authority from the province of Lower Canada, was ar- 
rested on a charge of having furnished a neighbor of his, Mr. 
Sampson Thurston, with weapons of defence, with an intent 
to resist the laws of Indian Stream, since which, for that of. 
fence, he has been lodged in Sherbrooke jail, to await bis trial 
in October next. 

“For the further information of the public, it may not be im- 
proper to add, that the inhabitants of Indian Stream, with the 
exception of Mr. Parker, and a few others, have zealously con- 
tended for laws of their own make, and by which they attempt- 
eé fo arrest the body of Mr. Thurston, who, with no less zeal, 
contended that that place was within the jurisdiction of the 
state of New Hampshire; but he being well armed, defeated 
their design. After this repulse, application was made to a ma- 
gistrate of the province of Lower Canada, for assistance, who 
issued a warrant against Mr. Parker, as before stated, and one 
against Mr. Thurston, but he has not been arrested, in conse- 
quence of his leaving the place. The person who acted as she- 
riff in the affair, and also those who assisted him, reside at In- 
dian Stream, and are in open rebellion to the laws of New 
Hampshire. How long shall affairs thus remain?” 


CLOSING SCENE IN THE N. CAROLINA CONVENTION. 
The closing scene in the convention was impressive. Judge 
Gaston moved a vote of thanks to the president, Mr. Macon, in 


- the following terms: 


Gov. Swain being temporarily in the chair, 

Judge Gaston said, that before the convention performed the 
last act which it had to do, he would call up the resolution that 
he yesterday laid on the table. He said, | am about to offer to 

€ convention a resolution on which [ know I shall meet with 
perfect unanimity. However we may have been divided on 
Other subjects, in returning our acknowledgments to our vener- 
able president, for the able manner in which he has presided 


a this body, there will be no difference of opinion. The fol- 


Owing resolution was then read: 
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Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of thie convention are 
due, and are hereby respectfully and affectionately tendered to 
the honorable NaruanigL Macon, their venerable president, 
for the distinguished abiiity, dignity and impartiality, with which 
he has discharged the duties of his stavion, 

The resolution being read, Mr. Carson, of Burke, instantly 
rose and expressed a hope, that this mark of well-deserved re- 
spect to their venerable friend, for probably the last public act 
of his life, would be testified by the members of the convention 
standing. ‘The word was no sooner spoken, than every man in 
the convention was On his feet. 


The president who bad resumed his chair, addressed the 
members of the convention as follows: 

“Gentlemen: The merits which you have ascribed to me in 
the performance of my duty in the chair, belong to you. I have 
been for a long time engaged in public business, and, though no 
one will charge me with being a flatterer, | must say that | have 
never witnessed so much good order and decorum of conduct 
in any public body with which I have been connected, When 
[ entered upon the important duties to which the convention in 
their kindness called me, I was fearful that I should not have 
been able to discharge them with any satisfaction to myself or 
to the convention, nor should | without your attentive aid and 
assistance. ‘To you, therefore, my thanks are due for all your 
kindness. 

“This, [ expect, will be the last scene of my public life. We 
are about to separate; and it is my fervent prayer that you may 
each of you reach home in safety, ané have a happy meeting 
with your families and friends, and that your days may be long, 
honorable and happy. 

“While my life is spared, if any of you should pass through 
the county in which I live, I shall be glad to see you.” 

On the president’s resuming his seat, and the applauses of 
the convention having ceased, 

Mr. Carson, 0! Burke, rose and said that the concluding re- 
mark of the venerable president had called bim up to say, “that 
he was about to leave old North Carolina, to reside in the far 
west, where he should be happy at all times to see any friend 
from the old state—to be a North Carolivian would be a suffici- 
ent recommendation to his house and corn crib, which should 
be at the service of his friends.”’ 

Judge Gaston, from the committee of enrolment, reported the 
amendments to the constitution, correctly enrolled on parch- 
ment, which received the signatures of the president, principal 
secretary and assistant secretary. 

The president then informed the convention that the busi- 
ness of the convention was finished. On motion of judge Gas- 
ton, the convention adjourned sine die, 


The constitution as amended contains the following clause— 
The house of commons shall be composed of 120 representa- 
tives annually chosen by ballot, to be elected by counties ac- 
cording to their federal population, that is, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those beund to 


service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fiths of all other persons. 


BP BH terre 
INDIAN CESSIONS. 
From the Globe. 

We have been requested to make a statement, showing 
the extent and value of the lands acquired by this admi- 
nistration. A friend has looked over the treaties, and 
made the following abstract, which shows the quantity 
of land; but the value cannot be ascertained. At the 
minimum government price, it would amount to 
$90,413,645 25, 


Statement showing the quantity of lands ceded to the United 
States by the Indians, since the 4th of March, 1829. 
Quantity in 


acres, 

1829, Aug. 1. Treaty at Prairie du Chien, with the 
Winnebagoes, 2,530 ,000 

1829, July 29. Treaty at Prairie du Chien, with the 
Chippewa, Ottawa and Pottawatimies, 


4,160,000 
1829, Aug. 3. Treaty at Little Sandusky, with Dela- 
wares, 5,760 
1830, Sept. 27. Treaty at Dancing Rabbit Creek, 
with the Choctaws, 7,796,000 
1830, July 15. Treaty at Prairie du Chien, with Saes, 
Foxes, Sioux and Missouries. 16,256,000 


1831, Feb. 28. Treaty at Washington, with Senecas, 40,000 

1832, March 24. Treaty at Washington, with Creeks, 5,128,000 

1831, July 20. Treaty at Lewistown, with Senecas 
and Shawnees, 


39,680 
1831, Aug. 8. Treaty at Wapaughkoneta, with 
Shawnees, 92,800 
1831, Aug. 30. Treaty at Miami of the Lake, with 
the Ottawas, 49,917 
1832, Jan. 19. Treaty at McCutcheonville, with the 
Wyandots, 16,000 
1831, Feb. 8. Treaty at Washington, with the Me- 
nomonees, 2,500,000 
1831, Feb. 8. Treaty by same, for use of New York 
Indians, 500,000 
1832, Oct. 20. Treaty at Tippecanoe river, with the 
Pottawatimies of the Prairie and Kankakees, 1,536 ,000 
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1832, Oct. 26. Treaty at Tippecanoe river, with the 


Pottawatimies, 2,626 560 
1832, Oct. 27. Treaty at same place, with Pottawa- 

timies of Indiana, 737,000 
1832, Oct. 27. Treaty at Castor Hill, with Kaskas- 

kia and Peorias, 1,920 
1832, Sept. 15. Treaty at Fort Armstrong, with 

Winnebagoes, 2,816,000 
1832, Oct. 11. ‘Treaty at Tallahasse, with Apalachi- 

colas, 5,120 


1832, Oct.24. Treaty at Castor Hill, with Kickapoos, 2,048,000 
1832, Sept. 21. Treaty at Fort Armstrong, with Sac 


and Fox, 7,845,200 
1832, Oct. 20. Treaty at Pontitock, with Chicka- 

saws 6,422,400 
1833, Feb. 18. Treaty at Maumee, with Ottowas, 32,000 
1832, May 9. Treaty in Florida, with Seminoles, 4,032,640 
1833, Sept. 26. Treaty at Chicago, with Chippewa, 

Ottawa and Pottawatimies,* 5,900,000 
1833, Sept. 26. ‘Treaty at Chicago, with same, 104,960 
1834, Dec. 16. Treaty at Pottawatimie Mills, with 

the Pottawatimies, 1,280 
1834, Dec. 17. Treaty at Logansport, with Mota, a 

chief, 2,560 
1834, Dec. 4. Treaty in Camp on the Lake, with 

Comosa, 1,280 
1834, Dec. 10. Treaty on Tippecanoe river, with 

Muck- Rose, 3,840 

Total, 72,330,917 


Note. At the treaties held at Castor Hill, in October, 1832, 
large bodies of land were ceded to the United States, the posi- 
tion and quantity of which cannot at present be ascertained. 
They are not included in the foregoing estimates. 

BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAIL ROAD. 

This road was opened on the 6th inst. with much cere- 
mony. ‘The distance is 42 miles, and was made in three 
hours. Many guests were invited—and, having arrived 
at Worcester, a procession of more than 600 persons 
was formed, escorted by a light infantry company and a 
band of music, to a collation prepared for them. Several 
speeches were delivered, and some excellent sentiments 


otfered—as for instance: 

By John Davis, late governor—Rail roads—the PEOPLE will 
bear to be rode, and hardly rode, by such monopolies. 

Edward Everett—The march of capital and enterprise—May 
it go hand in hand with the march of intellect and morals, and 
result in the increased prosperity and virtue of the people. 

Col. Fessenden, chief engineer, was then called upon. His 
sentiment was as follows:—Tke fourth of July 1776—when we 
made ourselves independent of asses; and the fourth of July 
1835, when we made ourselves independent of horses. 

The following is the speech and toast of Mr. Henry 
Williams, one of the directors, copied from the Boston 
Gazette: 

Mr. President—On this happy occasion, I have a few words 
to offer. I congratulate you, sir, and all the friends of the Bos- 
ton and Worcester rail road, that we this day witness and re- 
alize the full and happy compietion of our enterprise. I shall 
be brief in my remarks, but with reference to a sentiment I 
propose to offer, | feel that it is proper to say a few plain 
things, to descant upon some truths that ought not to be over- 
looked and out of mind on this glorious occasion. They may 
not be palatable to all, but nevertheless they are just and true. 
I shall briefly advert to the history of the enterprise. A few 

ears since the project was started; it had many warm and 

igh spirited friends and advocates; it had also many strong 
and powerful enemies. And who does not distinctly remem- 
ber who and what they were? Strange as it may seem, they 
were principally to be found among the rich and powerful; 
among the very class of men, who, possessing the most ample 
means, it might and ought to have been expected, would have 
been first and foremost in advocating and prosecuting an im- 
rtant, a noble public enterprise. True, there were honora- 
le exceptions, but it cannot be denied that very many great 
men, very many rich men, refused all participation—scoffed at 
our project; pointed at some of us the finger of scorn, and 
branded us with the epithets of “‘hair brained enthusiasts, vi- 
sionaries, who almost deserved to be sent tothe mad house!’ 
All this was said. Nay more; for when the first spade was 
stuck into the ground, the directors were called fools, idiots, 
knaves! It was declared that they were guilty of a high crime 
in commencing a work which must inevitably result in as to- 
tal a loss, as if the money expended were shovelled into the 
bottomless pit! .4ll this was said, and much more, and mea- 
sures were actually taken to arrest the work, and to cause an 
abandonment of the enterprise! Thanks to the true friends of 
the project, they stood firm; and with warm hearts anda just 
confidence in those who had been chosen to prosecute the 
work, manfully and successfully resisted all attempts to crush 
the noble project! The road hada sorry beginning. At first, 
some of our prominent men were willing to advance a few dol- 





*For this cession, the United States have ceded an equal 
quantity of land, west of the Mississippi river. 
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lars, to make examinations and surveys; but when cailed y 

to take and pay for the stock, they flinched, and vociferoys. 
ly cried out that ‘twas madnese to go on—that the road would 
cost three times the amount of the estimates, and that if j; 
should ever be built, (which they very strongly doubted) jx 
would be next to worthless, it could never pay a half per cent, 
on its cosi!’??, Here we are my friends, in the Town Hall of the 
heart of the commonwealth—we came here on the rail road, a} 
the way from Boston, in less than three hours! This is truly 4 
day of rejoicing—a day of complete and full triumph, and agaiy 
[ offer you my hearty congratulations. The road is finished. 
But who has accomplished the work? Has it been done by 
the great men, the rich men of the times? by our quarter, half 
and whole million men? Nosir! It has been accomplished by 
the bone and muscle of the community. By the middling inter. 
est people, by that class of men who have warm hearts, clear 
heads, and who pussess almost a monopoly of generous public 
spirit. This class of our population feel their power. They 
are not, and never can be man-worshippers; they do not place 
their trast in what are called great men, orin rich men. There 
is, thank God, I say it with reverence, no temple for man-wor. 
ship to be found among intelligent freemen. It has been pre. 
dicted by one who has addressed us, that rail roads are destined 
to extend to the great lakes of the west. I undertake to say 
that they will not stop there, but that they will ultimately per. 
vade every part of this great country on all the routes that af. 
ford any tolerable prospect of increasing the strength, the 
wealth and prosperity of the nation. But who is to do the 
work? On whom must we depend for the accomplishment of 
these great works? No one can for a moment doubt. We 
must rely upon the enterprise, the intelligence and patriotism 
of the middle classes in society. They alone can accomplish 
these great objects. They alone can be depended on—they a). 
ways have, and they always will be first and foremost in a)! 
great public enterprises. Having said thus much Mr. Presi- 
dent, in justice to the friends of the Boston and Worcester rail 
road, permit me to offer this sentiment— 

THE PEOPLE, THE COMMON PEOPLE, the MIDDLING INTER- 
EST PEOPLE—They are really and truly the bone and muscle of 
the community; their power is great; what can they not ac- 
complish? 

After other gentlemen had spoken, the party returned 
to Boston, in 2? hours—five successive miles of the road 
were passed over in fourteen minutes, as timed by several 
gentlemen. 

We have chiefly given a particular notice to the open- 
ing of this road, for the reason that, until recently, the 
people of Massachusetts have paid not much attention to 
such things. But now being ‘‘wakened up,” we may ex- 
pect that they will take a lead in them, and bind all parts 
of the state together with iron—linking herself also with 
New York and Vermont, &e. 

8 © Btn 
THE PROSPECT A-HEAD! 

The following table, showing the amount of banking 
capital of the various states of the union, has been com- 
piled by the editor of Bicknell’s Reporter from the last 
reports made to the several state legislatures. ‘The new 
banks since chartered, viz: the Northern bank of Ken- 
tucky, the Merchants’ bank of Baltimore, the Charleston 
bank, and others, are to be added in order to make the 
table complete: 








Maine, BIE kcidcccnecescacascncet 
New Hampshire, TT ccoccocbeccccon Gasere aneee 
Vermont, eer errpee FP 
Massachusetts errr: FF 
Rhode Island, 66 Seeeeeeeeeeee eee eeteee 7,438,848 
Connecticut, OE coc ccccceccccsesccccs Gytuepio 
New York, RS eee 
New Jersey, BODE. . ccc cocccese coccccce, MmEyeee 
Pennsylvania, rar 
Delaware, FOS 0 ccas nbcescdsicese cces Se 
Maryland, Ds Sebtbecvoadeae eoeeese 9,270,091 
Virginia, oS. pdeedaes noun ae neubna sel 
North Carolina, 8; +. Jicvabade ses edebeuneneee 
South Carolina, OS deck 00 ckseee cccccece Peete 
Georgia, Me ccc buds ened pehcecmnenee 
Alabama, me  éédecenscean enid eae 
Mississippi, OO  annesaeésecescktensses 
Louisiana, OY Crsgdideodcesecowtesaa 33,664,755 
Tennessee, OO" JS 5Ui's baeccdetengsshok en 
Kentucky, BOBS. cine Ssccccdscsvecddccs eee 
Ohio, SODA sc akeeevees cuceweaseeee 
Indiana, BBB ccccvesvocescosec eeeees 1,500,000 
IHinois, OS peccce ccsees copduveb ee ceeeeeee 
District of Columbia, |: rrr FF 
PURTEERs «000000 0edevccenskds const Gesicseducecdesentneeeeee 
Bilebiieae, 0.000 cc c0cdteccccctentevsen ccsdececsees ae 

219,250,549 


We, indeed, have been humbugged—after a new fa- 
shion, and ona large scale! We have added to the bank- 
ing capital of the United States, perhaps, 100 miltions, 
that we should “travel on gold;” and shall add, before 
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the war against ‘‘monopolies” is over, at least 50 mil- 
lions more—unless there shall be a general crush! The 
Boston ‘‘Reformer,” a “true-blue” paper, thus speaks 
“au currency’—‘Benton mint drops’ and paper rags for- 
ever! Let the honest working man ask himself what we have 
gained by the destruction of the United States bank, when the 
country is thus to be deluged with an irresponsible brood of 

and crocodiles!’ 

In another place, the same ay oe say s— 

“Since the war against the U. 8. bank commenced, the cir- 
culation of bank paper has been increaSed nearly FIFTY MIL- 
yions of dollars. Specie, which was flowing into the country 
like a deluge, has been driven out by democratic bank paper. 
We are ne nearer having a specie currency, than we were ten 

ars ago.’ : 
yAnd in Maine, where small notes have been abolished, 
individuals are manufacturing money by the ream! The 
“working men” have gained this by the destruction of 
etting up a vast 
amount of local banks, to stand or fall—*‘according to 
cireumstances!”»—and that will be strong enough by 
“combinations,” to ‘‘suspend” specie payments, if so 
need compels. 

THE COAL TRADE. 
From the Philadelphia Gazelle. 

One of the most important interests of Pennsylvania is the 

coal trade. Atso late a period as the year 1818, the mines on 


a the Schuylkill and Lehigh were almost wholly without value, 
owing to the want of facilities of transporting the coal to mar- 


ket. Since that period, the expenditure of a vast capital in im- 


proving the navigation of those rivers, has opened sources of 


wealth, which must otherwise have remained dormant, and 
laid the foundation for a commerce, the extent of which cannot 


3 readily be imagined. 


An observant friend has called our attention to an article on 


the subject of the coal trade of Great Britain, which appeared 
’ in the supplement to that excellent and instructive work, the 
' “Penny Magazine,’’ for April 30, 1825. 


It presents a view of 
the magnitude of the coal trade, which Pennsylvania may some 
day see realized, possessing, as she does, inexhaustible moun- 
tains of the precious mineral, and as it contains some statistical 
information that may be useful to be known, we have extracted 
the following items: 

Population of Great Britain (exclusive of Ireland) 17,009,000. 


Consumption of coal in 1833 by these 17 millionsof Tons. 
IIE edb ns od bbnehsneceoc.ceee.ctee 0090,006600 SOE 
Exported to foreign countries....... paatenal epesecee Se 
Exported to Ireland... ..cccsccccesccccces peeetoece 900,000 
> Consumed in iron WOrKS....... 00. eeeeeeeeseeeeeee 3,000,000 


TOtAl.c ccc cece cscs ccccccce cece cccel sseee 440 

The price, in 1833, was from 15 to 18 shillings per ton of 
2,240 Ibs. that is, from &7 20 to $8 64, estimating the pound 
sterling at $4 80, so that taking the average price, the annual 
value was upwards of one hundred and forty two millions of 


dollars. 


The mining and distribution of this vast quantity of coal, 
gave employment to the following number of persons:— 
COTNOTIOD oo occ ccccs cccccccs coccesccccccccce sen gees MOR. 
Seamen and shipping. ......0+.eeeeee- eeee++ 30,000 
Factors and others under them.............. 45,000 
DOs svastes décncctsncadess J oneccececs »» 10,000 





Making in the whole............206,000 men, 
to whom the coal trade gave direct employment in that vear. 

The capital employed in the trade, has been estimated by 
a McCulloch, at 10 millions sterling, equal to 48,000,000 dol. 

ars, 

In connexion with this subject, we have thought that the fol- 
lowing abstract from a table attached to the report made by 
Mr. Packer, to the senate of Pennsylvania, on the 4th of March, 
1834, would have an interest. 

Anthracite coal, mined and brought to market, in each year, 
from the commencement of the business in 1820, to the year 

» inclusive, 


Lehigh. Schuylkill. Lackawana. Total. 
1820 365 ; 4 365 
1821 1,073 ‘ 1,073 
1822 2,240 : 2,240 
1823 5,823 ; 5,823 
1824 9.541 . ; 9,541 
1825 28,393 5,306 ; 33,199 
1826 31,280 16,835 ‘ 48,115 
1827 32,074 29 492 : 61,567 
1828 30,232 47,181 A 77,415 
1829 25,110 78,293 70,000 110,403 
1830 41,750 89,984 42,000 173,734 
1831 40,965 81,854 54,000 176,820 
1832 75,000 209,271 84,500 368,771 
1833 124,000 250,588 111,777 485,465 


P. 8. Since writing the foregoing. we have ascertained from 
the proper sources, that the quantity of coal brought to market, 
i A year 1834, from the said three coal districts, was as fol- 





Lehigh..cccccccccccecs cccccccccocecses NOES tons. 
BORO GTB cc cc cccccccccece cc cccces eeee - 226,692 ‘6 
LaACKAWANA.. .....ececevcerceescesscsee 43,700 


TOMS... cccese cccccces ccccseesdI0, 0008 

From this statement it will be perceived that the product of 
the year 1834, was less than that of 1833, by 111,335 tons, whieh 
is accounted for upon the principle that a very large stock re- 
mained on hand on the first of January, 1834, which entered 
into the consumption of that year. 

From present appearances, however, the product of the eur- 
rent year, 1835, will go beyond that of 1833. The quantity 
brought down during the present season, which commenced 


in April, was as follows: 
Lehigh........+++seeeees-+ 44,093 tons, up to 2d July. 
Schuylkill. ..........++.-+-129,780 “ upto Ist July. 

From the Lackawana, we have not been able to procure any 
returns. 

The Lehigh company expect to receive during the remainder 
of the season, at the rate of about 4,500 tons per week. 

= 9 8 Ot — 
MARITIME LAW CASE, 
Liverpool, June 1. 

John Bartholomew, the commander of the William Harring- 
ton, at this port. from New Orleans, appeared before alderman 
sir Thos. Brancker, on Thursday last, to answer to a complaint 
from Davis, his mate in the above vessel, that he refused pay- 
ment of his wages. The latter stated to the court, that the 
alleged ground of the non-payment was, that a bale of cotton, 
which was supposed to have been shipped at New Orleans, 
was missing at this port. This bale the captain wished to 
charge him with. A tew words passed among the parties re- 
specting the amount of the wages due, when sir Thos. Brancker 
observed, that the court had rather to deal with the dispute 
respecting the bale of cotton than any more remote matter. 
The eaptain then stated, that they had shipped 1,036 bales of 
cotton at New Orleans, and that only 1,035 had been discharg- 
ed in Liverpool. The mate, he said, had signed the receipts 
generally, and, therefore, he alone was liable to account for 
the deficiency. The mate said that he had an impression that 
there wasa bale short when they were at New Orleans, and 
had named it to the captain, who might, if he had pleased, have 
settled the matter at once by an appeal to the authorities of that 
port. The captain denied this. After some skirmishing, it 
came out that the captain had himself signed the receipt for 
4 bales out ofthe first 16 that were shipped in the vessel. Upon 
this, sir Thomas Brancker said, if the captain could by any 
means prove that the 4 bales which he had received had been 
discharged in Liverpool the mate would be liable, as he had 
signed the receipts for all the rest of the cargo. {f, said sir 
Thomas, ‘‘you have signed for a portion of the cargo however 
small and the mate for the remainder, itis impossible for the 
minagistrates to decide which of you have made the mistake. If, 
therefore, you cannot prove the delivery of your four bales you 
must pay Davis his wages.”’? In the course of his evidence the 
mate acquitted the captain of the most remote wish to proceed 
otherwise than by the rules of the strictest integrity and honor. 
The commander of the St. Leonard was summoned by his mate 
George Smith, for £13 10s. arrears of wages. The captain ob- 
jected on the grounds that the money was demanded before it 
was due, as Smith was not, by agreement, entitled to his wages 
until the vessel should have discharged her cargo, ahthongh he 
had been dismissed. Mr. Ellis said the wages were dune the 
moment the man was discharged, as he had earned them up to 
thattime. If he was compelled to wait twenty days for them, 
the captain must pay him wages during that period. The cap- 
tain was not at all satisfied with this view of the case; he de- 
murred considerably, and produced his agreement. Mr. Ellis, 
however, maintained his point. Sir Thomas Brancker, thought 
it inconsistent with justice and established custom to wish to 
deprive a seaman of the chance of shipping in another vessel, 
if he could procure a situation. The captain, however, would 
‘thave his bond,’ and insisted on his own interpretation. Sir 
Thomas Brancker ordered the wages to be paid. The captain 
said he was not prepared to comply—they might take his body. 
Here the affair rested. 





DEBATE ON EXECUTIVE PATRONAGE. 

Mr. Wright,in explanation of what had fallen from Mr. Pres- 
ton (see page 359) said he felt bound to say a very few words in 
reply to what had fallen from the senator from South Carolina, 
Knowing, as he did, how precious the time of the senate was 
at that period of the session, he should content himself with 
making two or three remarks by way of explanation. The ho- 
norable senator had represented him, (Mr. Wright), thought 
unintentionally no doubt, as saying what he, in fact, never in- 
tended to advance. The gentleman had said he regarded the 
100,000 pensioners, or dependents npon the bounty of this go- 
vernment, as dangerous to the liberty of the country. Now, in 
regard to that matter, he (Mr. W.) had not, nor did he intend 
to deny that the labors of the select committee were of a profit- 
able and useful character. He did not undertake to say that 
the power of the president had-not increased, but he undertook 
only to say that our institutions were not in danger from that 
corps of 100,000 men, and especially not in that imminent dan- 
ger which the select committee seemed to suppose. I[t was in 
that sense, and that alone, that he had made his remarks. In 
regard to the third section of the bill then before the senate, he 
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had expressed an opinion, that, as one of policy, it ought not to 
be adopted, because he did not believe the security of our re- 
publican institutions was to be obtained by an extension of the 
term of office. He believed that the law of 1820 was sound and 
salutary, and that its repeal by the third section of the present 
bill was calculated to make offices perpetual; and that, while 
gentlemen were attempting to avoid one danger, they were cre- 
ating another of greater magnitude. And, with respect to the 
executive power, he wished to be distinctly understood as say- 
ing, that the chief magistrate had just as much executive power 
as Was granted him by the constitution, and no more and no 
less. He did not go to Russia, France or England, in order to 
discover the definition of the word executive. He knew but 
little of those countries, and, as in reference to his own, he 
cared much less. We had a written constitution, and by it we 
were to regulate all our power. He had expressed his opinion 
that the power of appointment fo office and the power of remo- 
val from office were executive powers; that the executive pow- 
er pertaining to this government was, by the constitution, grant- 
ed to the president; that he possessed that power, except in so 
far as that the constitution had made other grants; that it had 
made one other, which was the senate, in reference to appoint- 
ments. He (Mr. Wright) had said, (and he thought he could 
not have been misunderstood), that until honorable senators 
would satisfy him that removal from office was a legislative or 
judicial power, he should be compelled to defend his position. 
He was sure the senator from South Carolina did not intend 
either to misunderstand or misrepresent him, when be imputed 
to him this !anguage—that he (Mr. W.) maintained that all ex- 
ecutive power was granted to the president. Why the gentle- 
man would make Mr. W. say what would be very foolish there, 
for he would make him take the executive power of Russia, 
Austria and England, and all the other countries that had been 
named by that senator, into his position. The gentleman sure- 
ly could not have understood him as maintaining that argu- 
ment. He desired explicitly to deny the implication; and as he 
had now stated what he had intended to say on a former occa- 
sion, he hoped that he should be distinctly understood. 


Mr. Buchanan. Mr. President: It is with extreme diffidence 
and reluctance that [ rise to address you on the present occa- 
sion. It was my intention to suffer this bill to pass, contenting 
myself with a simple vote in the negative. This course [ strould 
have pursued, had the constitutional question been fully dis- 
cussed by any gentleman on our side of the house. As this has 
not been done, | feel it to be a duty which I owe to those who 
sent me here, as well as to myself, to express my opinion on 
the subject, and the reasons on which that opinion is founded. 

The present bill presents a most important question concern- 
ing our fundamental institutions. It attacks a construction of 
the constitution of the United States which has been consider. 
ed settled for almost half acentury. Has the president, under 
the constitution, the power of removing executive officers? If 
any question can ever be put at restin this country, this, em 
phatically, ought to be considered that one. [t was solemnly 
settled in 1789 by the first congress of the United States. Of 
whom was that congress composed? Of the men who had sus- 
tained the toils and dangers of the revolutionary war—of the 
men who sat in the convention which framed the constitution, 
and who passed from that convention into the first congress.— 
These men, who laid the foundations of our republic broad and 
deep, most solemnly and deliberately decided, that to the presi- 
dent, and to him alone, belonged the power of removal. This 
was not at a moment when the country was convulsed by par- 
ty spirit. Very far fromit. The fathers of the republic were 
then occupied in putting the government in motion, and in es 
tablishing such principles as might preserve the liberties and 
promote the best interests of the American people for ages. In 
what condition are we, at the present moment, to rejudge the 
judgment of these men and reverse their solemn decision? Is 
not party spirit raging throughout the land? Are there not high 
party feelings in this body? Are we in a condition calmly and 
deliberately, without prejudice and without passion, to review 
and to condem their judgment? 

Why, sir, even if there were no authority in the constitution 
fur the power of removal, the decision of this body, at this time, 
would have but little influence among the people. They would 
compare the calmness—the self possession—the freedom from 
political excitement of the sages who established the precedent, 
with the party violence and the high political feeling of the se- 
nate at the present day; and the weight of authority would be 
all against us. 

The debate in the first congress was very long and very able. 
Every argument which patriotism and ingenuity could suggest 
was exhausted. The question was at length decided in the 
house of representatives on the 22d June, 1789. On the yeas 
and nays, thirty voted in affirmance of the president’s power of 
removal, and eighteen against it;—a large majority, considering 
the comparatively small number of which the house was then 
composed. 

The question arose on the bill to establish the department of 
foreign affairs. It contained a clanse declaring the secretary 
of state *“‘to be removeable from office by the president of the 
United States.”’ From this clause it might have been inferred 
that the power of removal was intended to be conferred upon 
the president by congress, and not acknowledgeil to exist in 
him ander the constitution. To remove every difficulty—to 
place donbt at defiance in all future time, the words ‘‘to be re- 
moveable from office by the president of the United States”’ 





























were stricken from the bill, and this right was expressly ac 
knowledged to exist independently of all legislation. By the 
second section of the bill which became a law on the 27th Jy} 
1789, it is declared that ‘the chief clerk in the department of 
foreign affairs, whenever the principal officer shall be removed 
from office by the president of the United States, or in any other 
case of vacancy, shall, during sweh vacancy, have the charge 
and custody of all records, books and papers, appertaining to 
the said department.’? Here then is a clear, strong, distinct re. 
cognition by the house of representatives of the president's 
power of removal, not by virtue of law, but under the consti. 
tion. This phraseology was carefully adopted for the Purpose 
of putting this very question at rest forever, so far as COngress 
could effect this purpose. 

The bill, baving passed the house of representatives, wags 
sent to the senate for theirconcurrence. The power of remoy. 
al was there solemnly considered. This was the very body 
which, accofding to the doctrine of gentlemen, has a right to 
control this power; and yet they affirmed the principle that it 
was vested in the president and in him alone. It is true that 
the question was determined by the casting vote of Mr. Adams 
—then the vice president: but the act was approved by general 
Washington, and the power has ever since been exercised 
without dispute by him and his successors in office, until after 
the election of the present president. Washington, the elder 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and the younger Adams 
removed whom they pleased from office; but after the acces- 
sion of Jackson, the existence of this power is denied. We are 
now required to believe that all which former presidents have 
done was wrong:—that the first congress were entirely mistak- 
en in their consteuction of the constitution:—and that the pre- 
sident does not possess the power of removal except with the 
concurrence of the senate. 

ifever a question has occurred in the history of any country 
which ought to be considered settled, this is that one. A so- 
lewn decision at first, adopted in practice afterwards by all 
branches of the government, for five and forty years, makes the 
precedent one of almost irresistible force. 


What then have we a right to expect on our side of the 
house from the opposition? Not merely that they shall prove 
it to be a doubtful question, but that they shall present a case 
so clear as to render it manifest that all which has been done 
has been without authority, and all the removals which have 
ever been made, have been in violation of the constitution. 
The burthen rests entirely upon the gentlemen, and a ponde- 
rous load they have to sustain. 

But, sir, if the question were entirely new, if it never had 
been decided either by precedent or by practice, I think it may 
be made abundantly clear, that the strength of the argument 
is greatly on the side of those who maintain the power. 

What is the nature of the constitution of the United States? 
The powers which it devolves upon the government, are divid- 
ed into three distinct classes, the legislative, the executive and 
the judicial. ‘To preserve the liberties of any country, it is 
necessary that these three branches of government should be 
kept distinct and separate as far as possible. When they are all 
united in the same person—this is the very definition of despot- 
ism. As you approximate to this state of things, in the same 
proportion you advance towards arbitrary power. These are 
axioms which cannot—which will not be denied. 

Deubtless for wise purposes, the framers of our constitution 
have, in a very few excepted cases, blended these powers to- 
gether. The executive, by his veto, has a control over our 
legislation. The senate, although a branch of the legislature, 
exercises judicial power in cases of impeachment. The presi- 
dent nominates, ‘“‘and by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate,’’ appoints all officers, except those of an inferior 
nature, the appointment of which may he vested by congress 
in the president alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departinents.’’ 

Now, sir, my position is, that, when the constitution of the 
United States, in a special case, has conferred upon the senate, 
which is essentially a branch of the legislature, a participation 
in executive power, you cannot by construction extend this 
power beyond the plain terms of the grant. Itis an exception 
from the general rule pervading the whole instrument. Ap- 
poiutment to office is, in the strictest sense, executive power. 
But itis expressly declared that the assent of the senate shall 
be necessary to the exercise of this power on the part of the 
president. The grant to the senate is special. In this particular 
case, it is an abstraction from the general executive powers 
granted under the constitution to the president. According to 
the maxim of the common law, expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius—it follows conclusively that what has not been given 
is withheld, and remains in that branch of the government 
which is the appropriate depository of executive power. The 
exception proves the rule. And the grant of executive power 
to the senate, is confined to appointments to office and to them 
alone. This necessarily excludes other executive powers. It 
cannot, therefore, be contended with any force, as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster), has contended, 
that because the consent of the senate is made necessary by 
the constitution to appointment of officers—that therefore, by 
implication, itis necessary for their removal. Besides, these 
two things are very distinct in their nature, as I shall hereafier 
have occasion to demonstrate. 


But, to proceed with the argument. I shall contend that the 


sole power of removing executive officers is vested in the pre- 
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, the constitution. First, from a correct construction 
= umsasesh itself; and second, even if that were doubtful, 
yao the great danger resulting to the public intereet from any 
other construction. Pm 

The constitution declares in express language, that ‘the 
executive power shail be vested in a resident of the United 
states.’ Under these general terms, I shall, once for all, dis- 
claim the idea of attempting to derive any portion of the power 
of the chief magistrate from any other fountain than the con- 
stitution itself. I therefore entirely repel the imputation, so far 
asi am concerned, which would invest him with executive 

wers derived from the prerogatives of the kings or the em- 
rors of the old world, Such arguments are entirely out of 
the question. Rt 

The constitution also declares, that ‘the shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.”? These two clauses of the con- 
stitution confer the executive power on the president, and de- 
fine his duties. Is, then, the removal from office an executive 

wer? If it be so, there is an end of the question; because 
ihe constitution no where declares that the senate, or any 
other human tribunal, shall participate in the exercise of this 

wer. it will not be contended but that the power of re- 
moval, exists, and must exist, somewhere. Where else can it 
exist but in the exeeutive, on whom the constitution imposes 
ihe obligation of taking care that the laws sha!l be faithfully 
executed? {It will not be pretended that the power of removal 
is either of a legislative or judicial character. From its very 
nature, it belongs to the executive. In case he discovers that 
an officer is violating his trust—-that instead of executing the 
laws, bie conduct is in direct opposition to their requisition, is 
it not, strictly speaking, an executive power to arrest him in 
his career, by removing him from office? How could the presi- 
dent execute the trust confided to him, if he were destitute of 
this authority? If he possessed it not, he would be compelled 
to witness the executive officers violating the laws of congress, 
without the power of preventing it. } 

On this subject it is impossible for me to advance any thing 

new. It was exhausted by Mr. Madison, in the debate of 1789, 
in the house of representatives. I am confident the senate will 
indulge me whilst I read two extracts from his speeches on 
that occasion, delivered on the 16th and 17th June, 1789. The 
first was delivered on the 16th June, 1789, and is as follows: 

“By a strict examination of the constitution, on what ap- 
pears to be its true principles, and considering the great de- 
partments of the government in the relation they have to each 
other, | have my doubts whether we are not absolutely tied 
down to the construction contained in the bill. In the first 
section of the first article, it is said that all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a congress of the United 
States. In the second article, it is affirmed that the executive 
power shall be vested in a president of the United States of 
America. In the third article, it is declared that the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one supreme 
court; and in such inferior courts as congress may, from time 
to time, ordain and establish. 


“T suppose it will be readily admitted, that so far as the con- 
stitution has aeparated the powers of these great departments, 
it would be improper to combine them together; and so far as 
ithas left any particular department in the entire possession 
of the powers incident to that department, I conceive we ought 
not to qualify them further than they are qualified by the con- 
stitution. The legislative powers are vested in congress, and 
are to be exercised by them uncontroled by any other depart- 
ment, except the constitution has qualified it otherwise. The 
constitution has qualified the legislative power, by authorising 
the president to object to any act it may pass, requiring, in this 
case, two-thirds of both houses to concur in making a law; but 
still the absolute legislative power is vested in the congress 
with this qualification aione. 

“The constitution affirms, that the executive power shall be 
vested in the president. Are there exceptions to this proposi- 
tion? Yes, there are. The constitution says, that in appoint- 
ing to office, the senate shall be associated with the president, 
unless in case of inferior officers, when the law shall otherwise 
direct. Have we arightto extend this exception? I believe 
not. If the constitution has invested ali executive power in 
the president, I venture to assert that the legislature has no 
>> to diminish or modify his executive authority.”’ 

gain: 

“The doctrine, however, which seems to stand most in op 
position to the principles I contend for, is, that the power to 
annul an appointment. I agree that if nothing more was said 
in the constitution than that the president, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, should appoint to office, there 
would be great force in saying that the power of removal re- 
sulted by a natural implication from the power of appointing. 
But there is another part of the constitution, not less explicit 
than the one on which the gentleman’s doctrine is founded; it 
is that part which declares that the executive power shall be 
vested in a president of the United States. 

_ “The association of the senate with the president in exercis- 
ing that particular function, is an exception to this general rule; 
and exceptions to general rules, I conceive, are ever to be taken 
strictly. But there is another part of the constitution which 
inclines, in my judgment, to favor the construction | put upon 
it; the president is required to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed. If the duty to eee the laws faithfully executed 

required at the hands of the executive magistrate, it would 
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seem that it was generally intended he should have that species 
of power which is necessary to accomplish thatend. Now, if 
the officer, when once appointed, is not to depend upon the 
president for his official existence, but upon a distinct body, 
(for where there are two negatives required, either can prevent 
the removal), I confess I do not see bow the president can take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed. It is true, by a cir- 
cuitous Operation, he may obtain an impeachment, and even 
without this it is possible he may Obtain the concurrence of the 
senate for the purpose of displacing an officer; but would this 
give that species of control to the executive magistrate which 
seems to be required by the constitution? I own, if my opinion 
was not contrary to that entertained by what I suppose to be 
the minority on this question, I should be doubtful of being 
mistaken, whea I discovered how inconsistent that construc- 
tion would make the constitution with itself. I ean hardly 
bring myself to imagine the wisdom of the convention who 
framed the constitution contemplated such incongruity.’ 

But, sir, if doubts could arise on the language of the consti- 
tution itself, then it would become proper, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the true meaning of the instrument, to resort to 
arguments ab inconvenienti. The framers of the constitution 
never intended it to mean what would be absurd, or what would 
defeat the very purposes which it was intended to accomplish. 
I think I can prove that to deprive the presidenwof the power 
of removal would be fatal to the best interests of the country. 

And first, the senate cannot always be in session. I thank 
heaven for that. We must separate and attend to our ordinary 
business. It is necessary for a healthy political constitution 
that we should breathe the fresh and pure air of the country. 
The political excitement would rise too high if it were not cool- 
ed off in this manner. The American people never will con- 
sevt, and never ought to consent, that our sessions shall become 
perpetual, The framers of the constitution never intended that 
this should be the case. But once establish the principle that 
the senate must consent to removals, as well as to appoint- 
ments, and this consequence is inevitable. 


A foreign minister in a remote part of the world is pursuing a 
course, dangerous to the best interests, and ruinous wo the cha- 
racter of the country. He is disgracing us abroad, and endan- 
gering the public peace. He has been intrusted with an im- 
portant negotiation, and is betraying his trust. He has become 
corrupt, or is entirely incompetent. This information arrives 
at Washington three or four days after the adjournment of con- 
gress on the 3d of March. Whatis to be done? is the presi- 
dent to be entirely powerless until the succeeding December, 
when the senate may meet again? Shall he be obliged to wait 
until the mischief is entirely consummated—uatil the country 
is ruined—before he can recall the corrupt or wicked minister? 
Or will any gentleman contend that upon every occasion, when 
a removal from office becomes necessary, he shall call the se- 
nators from their homes throughout this widely extended re- 
public? And yet, this is the inevitable consequence of the po- 
sition contended for by gentlemen. Could the framers of the 
constitution ever have intended such an absurdity? This argu- 
ment was also adverted to by Mr. Madison. 

But again, there are great numbers of disbursing officers scat- 
tered overthe union. Information is received during the recess 
of the senate, that one of them in Arkansas or at the Rocky 
Mountains, has been guilty of peculation, and is wasting the 
public money. Must the president fold his arms, and suffer 
him to proceed in bis fraudulent course, until the next meeting 
of the senate? The truth is, that the president cannot execute 
the laws of the union, without this power of removal. 

But cases still stronger may be presented. The heads of de- 
partments are the confidential advisers of the president. It is 
chiefly through their agency that he must conduct the great 
operations of government. Without a direct control over them, 
it would be impossible fof bim to take care that the jaws shall 
be faithfully executed. Suppose that one ef them, during the 
recess of the senate, violates his instructions, refuses to hold 
any intercourse with the president, and pursues a career which 
he believes to be in opposition to the constitution, the laws and 
the best interests of the country. Shall the executive arm be 
paralyzed; and, in such a case, must he patiently submit to all 
these evils until the senate can be convened? In time of war, 
the country might be ruined by a corrupt secretary of war, be- 
fore the senate could be assembled. 

It is not my intention on this occasion to discuss the question 
of the removal of the deposites from the bank of the United 
States. I merely wish to present it as a forcible illustration of 
my argument. Suppose the late secretary of the treasury had 
determined to remove the deposites, and the president had be- 
lieved this measure would be as ruinous to the country as the 
friends of the bank apprehended. If the cecretary, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the president, !.ad proceeded to 
issue the order for their removal, what should we have heard 
from those who were the loudest in their denunciations against 
the executive, if he had said, my arms are tied, I have no pow- 
er to arrest the act—the deposites must be removed, because [ 
cannot remove my secretary? Here :he evil would have been 
done before the senate could possibly have been assembled. I 
am indebted to the speech of the senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Calhoun), at the last session, for this illustration. The 
truth is, view the subject in any light you may, the power of re- 
moval is in its nature inseparable from the executive power. 

I have been presenting the inconveniences which would arise, 
during the recess of the senate, from the want of this power in 
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the exeeutive. But suppose the senate tobe always in session, 
would this remove every difficulty? By no means. Confer up- 
on the senate the power of rejecting removals; and you make 
the executive, in the language of the debate of 1789, a double- 
headed monster. That power on whom is devolved the execu- 
tion of your laws, must be able to remove a corrupt or an in- 
competent agent from office, or he cannot perform his duties. 
The senate may, without inconvenience, and with very great ad- 
vantage tothe country, participate in appointments; but when the 
man is once in office, the president must necessarily pogsess the 
power of turning him out in case he does not perform his duties. 
This power ought not to depend upon the will of the eenate; for 
that body have nothing to do with the execution of the laws. 


Ifthe power contended for were vested in the senate, what 
would be the consequences? Still more dangerous, if possible, 
than any which | have yet depicted. The cases in which re- 
movals are necessary, must rapidly increase with the number 
of our officers and our rapidly extending population. If the pre- 
sident must assign reasons to the senate for his removals, ac 
cording to the provisions of this bill, or if the senate must par- 
ticipate in these removals, as well as appointments, it necessa- 
rily follows, that these reasons must be investigated. Witness- 
es must be examined to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the 
chaiges made against the officer sought to be removed. The 
case must be tried judicially. Time must be consumed to the 
prejudice of our other duties. The legislative functions of the 
senate must thus become impaired, and feelings excited be 
tween co-ordinate branches of the government calculated to 
produce a most injurious effect upon the country. In this state 
of things, the case might readily occur which was anticipated 
by Mr. Madison in 1789. A majority of the senate might even 
keep one of the heads of department in office against the will of 
the president. Whether they would have done so or not last 
winter, in the case of the secretary of the treasury, I shall not 
pretend to determine. 


If this power were conferred upon the senate, it would inter- 
fere with our judicial functions to a dangerous and alarming ex- 
tent. The removal of a high officer of the government is re- 
commended by the president to the senate, because of official 
misconduct. ‘The charges are tried before the senate. From 
the very nature of the question it must become in fact a judicial 
investigation. The senate determine either that he shall re- 
main in his office or that he shall be removed. In either case, 
the house of representatives, possessing the sole power of im- 
peachment under the constitution, determines to exercise it 
against this officer. But the senate have, by their previous pro- 
ceedings, utterly disqualified themselves from giving to the ac- 
cused an impartial trial. They have already decided upon his 
guilt or his innocence. Instead of proceeding to the trial, un- 
biased by favor or by prejudice, their minds are inflamed, their 
judgments are biased, and they come to the investigation with 
the feelings of partisans, rather than those of judges. The house 
of representatives would have a just rmght to complain loudly 
against the exercise of this power by the senate. We should 
thus disqualify ourselves from judging impartially in cases be 
tween the people of the United States and the high officers of 
the government. 


[think If have successfully established the position that no 
two things can in their nature be more distinct, than the power 
of appointwnent and that of removal. If this be the case, then 
what becomes of the argument of the gentleman from Massa. 
chusette (Mr. Webster). It rested entirely upon the principle, 
that these two powers were so identical in their nature, that 
because the senate, under the constitution, have the express 
power of advising and consenting to appointments, that, there- 
fore, by implication, they must possess the power of advising 
and consenting to removals. The inference is without founda- 
tion. 


The truth is, that the more we discuss this question, we shall 
have the greater reason to admire the wisdom of the constitu- 
tion and of those enlightened and patriotic men who placed that 
construction upon it in the beginning, which I shall venture to 
predict never will be disturbed by the American people. The 
senate, from the nature of the body, are fully competent to as- 
sist the president in appointments. It would change their cha- 
racter altogether, and paralyze the executive arm of the govern- 
ment, if they were to usurp the power of interfering in remo- 
vals from office. Let the constitution and the construction of it, 
by its founders, in this particular, be perpetual! 


It has been objected that the president, by this construction, 
is too far removed from responsibility in the exercise of this 
power. But he is responsible to the American people, whose 
servant he is, in this, as in all other cases. Unless you palsy 
the executive arm and render it powerless to do good, lest it 
may do evil, you cannot support the doctrine which has been 
urged. You must vest some discretion; you must repose some 
confidence in the executive, or the wheels of government must 
stand still. Should he abuse his power, he is liable to the cen- 
eure of public opinion; and, in flagrant cases, he may be im- 
peached. 

It was contended in the first congress, and the same argument 
has been urged upon the present occasion, that the power of re- 
moval was not recognized by the constitution—that it was a case 
omitted, and that therefore, by implication, it belongs to congress. 
This argument was fully met and successfully refuted in 1789. 
If this principle were established, the executive power would 
bave .no necessary control over executive officers. Congress 
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might confer the power of removal upon the senate alone, upon 
the house of representatives aione, or upon both conjuintly, with. 
out any participation of the president. This government—the 
admiration of the world, would present the solecism of an exe. 
cutive without any control over executive agents, except what 
might be granted to him by the legislature. We are not placeq 
in this unfortunate predicament. The president, under the con. 
stitution, has the power of removal. It is a constitutional pow. 
er, not to be controled by the legislature. Itis a power equally 
sovereign in its nature with that of legislation itself. He is y 
co-ordinate branch of the governmentand has the same right to 
exercise his discretion in removals from office, that Congress 
possess in regard to the enactinent of laws. 

This brings me to consider the constitutionality of the third 
section of the bill ngw depending before us. It provides tha, 
in all nominations made by the president to the senate, to fi} 
vacancies occasioned by removal from office, the fact of the re- 
moval shall be stated to the senate at the time that the nonina- 
tion is made, with a statement of the reasons for such removai » 

Whence do we derive our authority to demand his reasons? 
If the constitution has conferred upon him the power of remoy- 
al, as [ think I have clearly shown, is it not absolute in its na- 
ture and entirely tree from the control of congress? Is be not 
as independent in the exercise of this power as congress in the 
exercise of any power conferred upon them by the constitution? 
Would he not have the same authority to demand from us on, 
reasons for rejecting a nomination, as we possess to call upon 
him for his reasons for making a removal? Might be not say, | 
am answerable to the American people, and to them alone, for 
the exercise of this power, in the same manner that the senate 
is for the exercise of any power conferred upon them by the 
constitution? 


With all the deference which I feel for the opinions of the 
senator from Tennessee, (Mr. White), i think he has arrived at 
the conclusion that the third section of this bill is constitutional, 
by blending things together which are in their nature entirety 
distinct. He asks, is it not in the power of congress to create 
the office, to define its duties, aud to change and vary these du- 
ties at pleasure? Granted. May they not, if they believe the 
office unnecessary, repeal the law, and must not the officer fall 
under it? Granted. These are legislative powers, clearly con- 
ferred upon congress by the constitution. It is then asked, may 
congress not prescribe it as the duty of these officers to give 
reasons for their conduct? Certainly they may. And why? 
Because they are the creatures of congress—they are called in- 
to existence by congress—and they will cease to exist at the 
pleasure of congress. Is this the condition of the executive, 
who is a co-ordinate branch of the government, and who is an- 
swerable for his conduct, not to congress, but to the people of 
the United States. What right have we to demand reasons 
from the servant of another as to how he performs his duties? 
To his own master, which, in this particular, is the American 
people, and to them alone, he is responsible. If congress can 
command him to give reasons to the senate for his removals, 
the senate may judge of the validity of these reasons, and con- 
demn them if they think proper. The executive of the country 
is thus rendered subordinate to the senate—a position in which 
the constitution of the country never intended to place him. In 
my Opinion, this bill as strongly negatives the constitutional 
power of the president to remove from office, without the con- 
currence of the senate, as if it were so declared in express lan- 
guage. For this reason [ shall vote against it. 

But if no such question were involved in the bill, I should 
equally condemn its policy. Its evident tendency is substan- 
tially to make ali offices, offices for life, or during good beha- 
viour, which is contrary to the genius of our institutions. But 
the arguments against the policy of this bill have been fully and 
ably insisted upon by others. At this late period of the session, 
when so much important business remains undone, I shail not 
occupy the time of the senate in discussing this branch of the 
subject. I rose merely to present my views upon the constitu 
tional question. A 

Mr. Ewing rose and said, that, like the gentleman from New 
York, he had found that his remarks had been misunderstood 
by the honorable senator near him, (Mr. Buchanan). When up 
before, he (Mr. Ewing) had taken occasion to remark, in the 
course of his argument on the constitutional question, that the 
several powers of our government were not exactly and paril- 
cularly séparated—that the executive and judicial powers were 
in some measure blended; and that he thought it tended to the 
safety of the republic that they should be so, to prevent one 
power from swallowing up the other. He thought he had been 
perfectly clear in the enunciation of his views, which he had 
illustrated by a referéhce to the constitution—as, for instance, 
(remarked Mr. E.) the execuiive power is not all vested in the 
president. There are three powers which are partially exere!s- 
ed by the other branches of the government. The power of wat 
is exercised by the executive, senate and house of represen'*- 
tives; the treaty-making power by the president and sena'’; 
and also the power of appointment by this body and the chief 
magistrate. And for what reason? It is because the executive 
power, if it stood entirely alone—if vested in the hands of one 
man, and uncontroled by the legislative power or the other de- 
partments of the government, would be too strong for them— 
might swallow them up and centre them, perhaps, in one hand. 
These are the views which I have had the honor to present t© 
the senate on a former occasion. 








The senate then adjourned. 
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